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CHAPTER XLII. 
WALKING TO St. SyLVESTER’s. 


ERTIE LISLE was sorely driven 
and perplexed, for a few days after 
his triumphant performance on the 
organ. His letter was not a failure, 
but further persuasion was required 
to make his success complete ; and 
during the brief interval he was per- 
secuted by Gordon’s brother. 

Mr. William Gordon, «when 
amiable and flattering, had an air of 
rough and hearty friendliness which 
was very well, as long as you held 
him in check. But when, though 
still amiable, he thought he might 
begin to take liberties, it was not so 
well. He was hard, coarse-tongued, 
and humorous. And when Mr. 
William Gordon had the upper hand, 
he showed himself in his true colours, 
as a bully and a blackguard. Bertie 
Lisle, not yet two-and-twenty, was 
no”match for this man of thirty- 
five. He owed him money—no great sum—but more. than he could 
pay. Now that matters had come to this pass, Lisle was heartily 
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ashamed of himself, his debts, and his associates ; but the more shame he 
felt, the more anxious he was that nothing should be known. He had 
sought the society of these men because he had wearied of the restraints 
of his home life. Judith checked and controlled him unconsciously, 
through her very guilelessness. He might have had his liberty in a 
moment had he chosen, but the assertion of his right would have 
involved explanations and questions, and Bertie hated scenes. He found 
it easier to coax Lydia than to face Judith. 

But this state of affairs could not go on. Bertie had once fancied 
that he saw a possible way out of his difficulties, and had hinted to 
Gordon, with an air of mystery, that though he could not pay at once, 
he thought he might soon be in a position to pay all. If he hoped to 
silence his creditors for awhile with this vague promise, he was mistaken. 
Gordon continually reminded him of it. He had not cared to inquire 
into the source of the coming wealth, but if Lisle meant to rob some- - 
body’s till, or forge Mr. Clifton’s name to a cheque, no doubt Gordon 
thought he might as well do it, and get it over. If you are going to 
take a plunge, what, in the name of common sense, is the good of stand- 
ing shivering on the brink ? 

Unluckily, Lisle’s idea presented difficulties on closer inspection. 
But as he had gone so far that it was his only hope, he made up his mind 
to risk all. He saw but one possible way of carrying out bis scheme. It 
was exactly the way which no cautious man would ever have dreamed of 
taking, and therefore it suited the daring inexperience of the boy. There- 
fore, also, it was precisely what no one would dream of guarding against. 
In fact, Bertie was driven, by stress of circumstances, into a stroke 
of genius. He took his leap, and entered on a period of suspense, 
anxiety, and sustained excitement, which had a wild exhilaration and 
sense of recklessness in it. He suffered much from a strong desire to 
burst into fits of unseasonable laughter. His nerves were so tensely 
strung that it might have been expected he would be inritable, and so he 
was sometimes ; but never with Judith. 

Thorne listened, night after night, for the man with the latch-key ; 
but he listened in vain. He was only partly reassured, for he feared 
that matters were not going on well at St. Sylvester’s. Indeed, he knew 
they were not, for Bertie had ‘strolled into his room one day, with a 
face like a thundercloud. The young fellow-was out of temper, and 
perhaps a little off his guard in consequence. When Gordon amused 
himself by baiting him, Lisle was forced to keep silence ; but in this case 
it was possible, if not quite prudent, to allow himself the relief of speech. 

“ What is the matter?” said Percival, looking up from his book. 

Bertie, who had turned his back on him, stood looking out of the 
window, and tapping a tune on the pane. “ What's the matter?” he 
repeated. “Clifton has taken it into his stupid head to lecture me about 
some rubbish he has heard somewhere. Why doesn’t some one lock him 
up in an idiot asylum? The meddling fool !” 
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“Tf that is qualification enough”—Thorne began, mildly, but Bertie 
raged on. 

“ What business is it of his? I’m not going to stand his impudence, 
as I'll precious soon let him know. A likely story! He didn’t buy me 
body and soul for his paltry salary, though he seems to think it! The 
old humbug in a cassock! It’s a great deal of preaching and very little 
practice with him, J know.” 

(He knew nothing of the kind. Mr. Clifton was a well-meaning 
man, who had never disturbed his mind by analysing his own opinions 
nor anyone else’s, and who worked conscientiously in his parish. But 
no doubt Bertie had too much respect for truth to let it be mixed up 
with a fit of ill-temper.) 

“ Take care what you are about,” said Percival, as he turned a leaf. 
He looked absently at the next page. “I don’t want to interfere with 
you——” i . 

“Oh, you; that’s different,” said Lisle, without looking round. 
“ Not that I should recommend even you n 

“ Don’t finish—I hope the caution isn’t needed. Of course you will 
do as you think best. You are your own master, but I know you'll not 
forget that it is a question of your sister’s bread as well as your own. 
That’s all. If you can do better for her ” 

Bertie half smiled, but still he looked out of the window, and he did 
not speak. Presently the fretful tapping on the pane ceased, and he began 
to whistle the same tune very pleasantly. At last, after some time, the 
tune stopped altogether. 

“ T believe I’m a fool,” said Lisle. “ After all, what harm can Clifton 
do tome? And, as you say, it would be a pity to make Judith uneasy. 
Bless the stupid prig, he shall lecture me again to-morrow if he likes! 
He hasn’t broken any bones this time, and I daresay he won’t the 
next.” The young fellow came lounging across the room, with his 
hands in his pockets, as he spoke. ‘I suppose he has gone on preaching 
till it’s his second nature. Talk of the girl in the fairy tale, dropping 
toads and things from her lips—why, she was a trifle to old Clifton! 
I do think he can’t open his mouth without letting a sermon run 
out!” 

Thorne was relieved at the turn Bertie’s meditations had taken, but 
he could not think that the young fellow’s position at St. Sylvester's was 
very secure. Neither did Judith. Neither did Bertie himself. The 
thought did not trouble him, but Judith was evidently anxious. 

“You do too much,” said Percival one day to her. They were walk- 
ing to St. Sylvester’s, and Bertie had run back for some music which had ~ 
been forgotten. 

“ Perhaps,” said Judith simply. “But it can’t be helped.” 

“ What, are they all so busy at Standon Square?” 

“Well, the holidays being so near make more work—and give one the 
strength to get through it.” 
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“T’m not so sure of that. I’m afraid Miss Crawford leaves too much 
to you, and you will break down.” 

“T’m more afraid Miss Crawford will break down. Poor old lady, 
it goes to my heart to see her. She tries so hard not to see that she is 
past work—and she is!” 

“Ts she so old? I didn’t know——” 

“She was a governess till she was quite middle-aged, and then she 
had contrived to scrape together enough to open this school. My mother 
was her first pupil, and the best and dearest of all, she says. She had a 
terribly uphill time to begin with, and even now it is no very great 
success. Though she might do very well, poor thing, if they would only 
let her alone!” 

“ And who will not let her alone?” 

“Oh, there are a swarm of hungry relations, who quarrel over every 
halfpenny she makes, and she is so good! But you can understand why 
she is anxious not to think that her harvest time is over.” 

“ Poor old lady!” said Percival. “ And her strength is failing?” 

Judith nodded. “She does her best, but it makes my heart ache to 
see her. She comes down in the morning, trying to look so bright and 
young, in a smart cap and ribbons—I feel as if I could cry when I see 
that cap, and her poor shaky hands going up to it to put it straight.” 
There were tears in the girl’s voice as she spoke. “ And her writing! 
It is always the bad paper, or the bad pen, or the day is darker than any 
day ever was before!” 

“ Does she believe all that?” the young man asked. 

“T hardly know. I think she never has opened her eyes to the 
truth, but I suspect she feels that she is keeping them shut. It is just 
that trying not to see, which is so pathetic, somehow. I find all manner 
of little excuses for doing the writing, or whatever it may happen to be, 
instead of her, and then I see her looking at me as if she half doubted 
me.” 

“Does the school fall off at all?” 

“T’m not sure. Schools fluctuate, you know, and it seems they had 
scarlet fever about six months ago. That might account for a slight 
decrease in the numbers—don’t you think so?” 

“Oh, certainly !” said Percival, with as much confidence as if board- 
ing-school statistics had been the one study of his life. “No doubt 
of it.” 

They walked a few paces in silence, and then Judith said, “ Perhaps 
she will be better after the holidays. I think she is very tired, she is so 
terribly drowsy. She drops asleep directly she sits down, and is quite 
sure she has been awake all the time. I’m so afraid the girls may take 
advantage of it some day.” tye 

“ But, even for Miss Crawford’s sake, you must not do too much,” 


urged Percival. 
“J will try not. But it is such a comfort to me to be able to help 
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her. If it were not for that, I sometimes question whether I did wisely 
in coming here at all.” 

“Tf it is not an impertinent question—though I rather think it is— 
what should you have done if you had not come?” 

“T should have stayed with an aunt of mine. She wanted me, but 
she would not help Bertie, and I fancied that I could be of use to him. 
But I doubt if I can do him much good, and, if I lost my situation, I 
should only be a burden to him.” 

“ Perhaps that might do him more good than anything,” Percival 
suggested, “He might rise to the occasion, and take life in earnest, 
which is just what he wants, isn’t it? For any one can see how fond he 
is of you.” 

“ He's a dear boy,” Judith answered with a smile, and looked over 
her shoulder. The dear boy was not in sight. 

“Plenty of time,” said Percival. “ But it is rather a long way for 
him, so often as he has to go to St. Sylvester’s.” 

“He doesn’t mind that. He says he can do it in less than ten 
minutes, only to-day he had to go back, you see.” 

“Tt isn’t so far as it would be to St. Andrew’s,” Thorne went on. 
“ By the way, have you ever been to your parish church?” 

“Never. I don’t think your description was very inviting.” 

“ Oh, but it would be worth while to go once. The first time I went 
I thought it was like a quaint, melancholy dream, Such a dim, hollow, 
dusty old building, and little cherubs,. with grimy little marble faces, 
looking down from the walls. When the congregation began to shuffle 
in, each new comer was more decrepit and withered than the last, till I 
looked to see if they could really be coming through the door-way from 
the outer world, or whether the vaults were open, and they were the 
ghosts of some dead and gone congregation of long ago. And when I 
looked round again, there was the clergyman, in a dingy surplice, as if 
he had risen like a spectre in his place. He stared at us all with his 
dull old eyes, and turned the leaves of a great book. And all at once he 
began to read, in a piping voice, so thin and weak, that it sounded just 
like the echo of some former service, as if it had been lost in the dusty 
corners, and was coming back in a broken, fragmentary way. It was all 
the more like an echo, because the old clerk is very deaf, and he begins 
in a haphazard fashion, when he thinks it is time for the other to have 
done. So sometimes there is a long pause, and then you have their two 
old voices mixed up together, like an echo when it grows confused. It 

is very strange—gives one all manner of quaint fancies. You should go 
once. Nothing could be more utterly unlike St. Sylvester’s.” 

“ T think I will go,” said Judith. “I know a church something like 
that, only not quite so dead. There is a queer old clerk there, too.” 

“ Where is that ?” 

“Oh, it isn’t.anywhere near here. A little, old-fashioned, country 
town—Rookleigh.” 
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Percival turned eagerly. ‘Where did you say? Rookleigh ?” 
“Yes. Why, do you know anything of it?” 

“ Tell me what you know of it.” 

“My aunt, Miss Lisle, lives there. The aunt I was telling you 
about, who wanted me to stay with her.” 

** And you were there last summer ?” 

“Yes, In fact I was there on a visit when I heard that—that our 
home was broken up. I stayed on for some time, I had nowhere to go.” 

“Miss Lisle lives in a red house by the river-side,” said Percival, 
prompted by a sudden impulse. 

It was Judith’s turn to look surprised. “Yes, she does. But, Mr. 
Thorne, how do you know ?” 

“The garden slopes to the water’s edge,” he went on, not heeding 
her. “ And there isa wide gravel path, down the middle, cutting it 
exactly in two. It is all very neat—it is wonderfully neat, and Miss 
Lisle comes down the path, looking right and left, to see whether all the 
carnations and the chrysanthemum plants are tied up properly, and 
whether there are any snails.” 

“Mr. Thorne, who tcld you t No, you must have seen.” 

“ But you didn’t walk with her. There was a cross path behind some 
evergreens 34 

“ Yes,” said Judith, “I hated to be seen then. I couldn’t go beyond 
the garden, and I used to walk backwards and forwards there, so many 
times toa mile. I forget how many now. But, Mr. Thorne, tell me, 
how do you know all this?” 

“Tt is simple enough,” he said. “I was at Rookleigh one day, and 
I strolled along the path by the river. You can see the house from the 
further side. I stood and looked at it.” 

“ Yes—but how did you know whose house it was?” 

“T hadn’t the least idea. But it took my fancy, why I don’t know. 
And while I was looking I saw that some one came and went behind the 
evergreens.” 

“Then it was only a guess when you began to describe it?” 

“ Well, [suppose so. It must have been, mustn’t it?” he said, look- 
ing curiously at her. “ But it felt like a certainty.” 

They were just at St. Sylvester’s, and Bertie ran up, panting, waving 
his music. ‘Lucky I’ve not got to sing,” said the young fellow in a 
jerky voice, and rushed to the vestry door, where Mr. Clifton fidgeted, 
watch in hand, After such a race it was natural enough that the young 
organist should be somewhat flushed, as he went up the aisle, with a 
surpliced boy at his heels. But Judith had not hurried, had rather 
lingered, looking hack. What was the meaning of that soft rosy glow 
upon her cheeks? And why was Thorne so absent, standing up, and 
sitting down, mechanically, till the service was half. over before he 
knew it? 

He was recalling. that day at Rookleigh, the red houses by the water- 
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side, the poplars, the pigeons, the old church, the sleepy streets, the hot 
blue sky, the grey glitter of the river through the boughs, and the girl 
half seen behind the evergreens. She had been to him like a fair faint 
figure in a dream, and the airy fancies, that clustered round her, had been 
more dreamy yet. But suddenly the dream girl had stepped out of the 
, clouds into every day life, and stood in flesh and blood beside him. And 
the nameless fascination with which his imagination had played, was 
revealed as the self-same attraction as that which his soul had known, 
when, years before, he first met Judith Lisle. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
Farnt Heart wins Farr Lapy. 


PerrcivaL THorNE would have readily declared that it was a matter of 
utter indifference to him, whether his landlady went, at the end of March, 
to pay a three-weeks’ visit to her eldest sister, or whether she stayed at 
home. He took very little notice when Mrs. Bryant told him of her 
intention. She talked for some. time. When she was gone, Thorne 
found himself left with the impression, that the lady in question was 
-  @ Mrs. Smith, residing somewhere in Bethnal Green ; that some one was 
a plumber and glazier ; that some one had had the measles; that trade 
was not all one could wish; nor were Mrs. Bryant’s relations quite 
what they should have been ; but that, she thanked goodness, they were 
not all alike. This struck him as a reasonable cause for thankfulness, 
as otherwise there would certainly have been a terrible monotony in the 
family circle. He also had an idea that Mrs. Smith had received a 
great deal of good advice on the subject of her marriage, and he ratber 
thought that Smith was not the sort of man to make a woman happy. 
“ Kither Smith isn’t—or Bryant wasn’t when he was alive—now which 
was it?” smiled Percival to himself, ruffling his wavy hair, and leaning 
back in his chair, with a confused sense of relief. And then the dispute 
about the grandmother’s crockery came in, and the uncle who had a bit 
of money, and married the widow at Margate. “I hope to goodness 
Mrs. Bryant will stay away some time, if she has half as much to say 
on her return.” 

The good woman had not gone-into Mr. Thorne’s room for the pur- 
pose of giving him all this information. It had come naturally to her 
lips when she found herself there, but she merely wished to suggest to 
him that Lydia would be busy while she was away, and money matters 
were terribly muddling, weren’t they !—and perhaps it would make it 
easier if Mr. Thorne’s bill stood over Percival understood in a 
moment. The careworn face, the confused manner, told him all. Lydia 
would probably waste the money, and the old lady, though with per- 
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ceptible hesitation, had decided to trust him rather than her daughter. 
It was so. Lydia considered that her mother was stingy, and that finery 
was indispensable while she was husband-hunting. 

“You see, there'll be one less to feed, and it would only bother her, 
and you've always been so regular with your money,’”—said Mrs. Bryant, 
wistfully.  * 

“Oh, I see, perfectly,” Thorne replied. “I won't trouble Miss 
Bryant about it. It shall be all ready for you when you come back, of 
course. A pleasant journey to you.” 

The old lady went off, not without anxiety, but very favourably 
intpressed with Percival’s lofty manner. And he thought no more 
about it. But the time came when he wished that Mrs. Bryant had 
never thought of visiting Mrs. Smith of Bethnal Green at all. 

Easter fell very late that year, far on in April, and it seemed to 
Judith that the holidays would never come. At last, however, they 
were within a week of the breaking-up day. It was Sunday, and she 
could say to herself, ‘‘ Next Thursday I shall be free.” 

Bertie and she had just breakfasted, and he was leaning in his 
favourite attitude against the chimneypiece. She had taxed him with 
looking ill, but he had smilingly declared that there was nothing amiss 
with him. 

“Do you sleep well, Bertie?” she asked wistfully. 

“ Pretty well. Not very much last night, by the way. But you 
are whiter than I am—look at yourself in the glass. Even if you deduct 
the green F 

Judith gazed into the verdant depths. “I don’t know how much 
to allow,” she said thoughtfully. ‘ By the way, Bertie, I’m not going 
with you to St. Sylvester's this morning.” 

“ All right,” said Bertie. 

“T have a fancy to go to St. Andrew’s for once,” said Judith, 
arranging the ribbon at her throat as she spoke. “Just for a change. 
You don’t mind, do you?” 

“ Mind—no !” said Bertie, but something in his voice caused her to 
look round. He was as pale as death, grasping the chimneypiece with 
one hand, while the other was pressed upon his heart. 

“ Bertie! You are ill! Lean on me.” The little sofa was close by 
and she helped him to it, and ran for eau-de-Cologne. When she came 
back he was lying with his head thrown back, white, and still, yet 
looking more like himself than in that first ghastly moment. Presently 
the blood came back to cheek and lip, and he looked up and smiled. 
“ You are better ?” she said anxiously. 

“Oh yes! I’m better. I’m all right. Can’t think what made me 
make such a fool of myself.” . 

“ No—don’t get up. Lie still a little longer,” said Judith, standing 
over him, with the wicker flask in her hand. “ Oh, how you frightened 
me!” 
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“ Don’t pour any more of that stuff over me,” he answered, lan- 
guidly. “You must have expended quarts. I can feel little rivulets of 
it creep-creeping at the roots of my hair.” 

“ But, Bertie, what was the matter with you?” 

“T hardly know. It’s all over now. My heart seemed to stop 
beating just fora moment. I wonder if it did, really? Or should I 
have died? Do sit down, Judith. You look as if you were going to 
faint too.” 

She sat down by him. After a minute Bertie’s slim, long fingers 
groped restlessly, and she held them in a tender grasp. So for some 
time they remained hand in hand. Judith watched him furtively, as he 
lay with closed eyes, his fair boyish face pressed on the dingy cushion, 
and a great tenderness lighted her quiet glance. Suddenly Bertie’s eyes 
opened, and met hers. She answered his look of inquiry. 

“You are all I have, dear. We two are alone, are we not? I must 
be anxious if you are ill.” 

He pressed her hand, but he turned his face a little away, conscious 
at the same moment of a flush of self-reproach, and of a lurking smile. 
“Don't!” he said. “I’m not ill. I’m all right now—never better. 
Isn’t it time for me to be off? I say, my dear girl, if you don’t look 
sharp, you'll be late at St. Andrew’s.” 

“St. Andrew’s!” she repeated scornfully. “JZ go to St. Andrew’s 
now, and think all the service through that my bad boy may be fainting 
at St. Sylvester’s! No, no; I shall go- with you.” 

“ Thank you,” said Bertie, sitting up, and running his fingers through 
his hair, by way of preparation for church, “I shall be glad, if you 
don’t mind.” 

“ That is,” she went on, “if you are fit to go at all.” 

“Oh yes. I couldn’t leave old Clifton in the lurch, for anything short 
of sudden death, and even then he’d feel himself used. Stay at home 
because I felt faint! It would be as much as my place is worth,” said 
Bertie, with a smile, of which Judith could not understand the fine 
irony. 

“T'll go and get ready,” she said. But she went to the door of Per- 
cival’s sitting-room and knocked. 

“Come in,” he answered, and she opened it. He was stooping over 
his fire, poker in hand. She paused on the threshold, and, after breaking 
a hard lump of coal, he looked over his shoulder. “ Miss Lisle! I beg 
your pardon. I thought they had come for the breakfast things.” 

“Oh!” she said, in a slightly disappointed tone. “ You are not 
going to church to-day.” For Thorne was more picturesquely careless in 
his apparel than is the wont of the British church-goer. 

A rapid change of mind enabled him to answer truthfully, “ Yes, I 
am. I ought to get ready, I suppose. Did you want me for anything, 
Miss Lisle t” 

“ Were you going to St. Sylvester’s, or not?” 
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Percival had known by her tone that she wanted him to go to 

church. But he did not know which church claimed his attendance, so 
he answered .cautiously, “Oh, I hardly know. I think I should like 
some one to make up my mind for me. Are you going with your 
brother ?” 

“ Yes,” said Judith. “He isn’t very well to-day. I was rather 
frightened by his fainting just now.” 

“ Of course I’ll go with you,” said Percival. “ TI’ll be ready -in two 
minutes. Been fainting? Is he better now?” 

“Much better. Will you really?” And Judith vanished. 

Percival was perhaps a little longer than the time he had named, 
but he soon came out in a very different character from that of the 
young man who had lounged over his late breakfast, in his shabby coat. 
He looked anxiously at young Lisle as they started, but Bertie’s appear- 
ance was hardly such as to call for immediate alarm. He seemed well 
enough, Percival thought, though perhaps a little excited. In truth, 
there was not much amiss with him. He had got over the uneasy sense 
of self-reproach ; the sudden shock which had caused his dismay was 
past, and as he went his way, solemnly escorted by his loving sister and 
his devoted friend, he was suffering much more from suppressed laughter 
than from anything else. Everything was a joke, and the narrowness of 
his escape that morning was a greater jokethan all. “By Jove! whata 
laugh we will have over it, one of these days!” thought Lisle, as he put 
on his surplice. 

Loving eyes followed him as he went to his place, and his name was 
fondly breathed in loving prayers. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
Tue Last Music Lzsson. 


On the Tuesday morning Bertie was late for breakfast, and came in yawn- 
ing rather ostentatiously. Judith protested good-humouredly. “Lie 
in bed late, or yawn, but you can’t want to do both. Why, it is eleven 
hours since you went up to bed.” This was perfectly true, but not so 
much to the point as she supposed. 

Ever since the mysterious fainting fit, Judith had watched him with 
tender anxiety, and it seemed to her that there was something strange in 
his manner that morning. She did not know what it was, but had she 
held any clue to his thoughts, she would have perceived that Bertie was 
astonished and bewildered. He looked as if a dream had suddenly be- 
come a reality, as if a jest had turned into marvellous earnest. He 

smoked his pipe, leaning by the open window, with a serious, and almost 
awe-struck expression in his eyes. One might have fancied that he was 
transformed, visibly to himself; and was perplexed ‘to find that the 
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change was invisible to others. Judith could not understand this quiet 
gravity. 

She came up to him, and laid her hand caressingly on his shoulder, 
He did not turn, but pointed with the stem of his pipe across the 
street, 

“ Look,” he said. ‘ There’s a bit of houseleek on those tiles. I 
never saw it till to-day.” 

“Nor I.” 

“Tt looks green and pleasant,” said Bertie in a gentle meditative 
voice. “T like it.” 

“Our summer garden,” Judith suggested. 

“‘T wonder if there’s any houseleek on our roof,” he went on after a 
moment. 

“We will hope so, for our neighbours’ sake,” said his sister. “It’s 
a new idea to me. I thought our roof was nothing but tiles and cats— 
principally cats.’’ 

Bertie smoked his pipe, and surveyed the houseleek as if it were a 
newly discovered star. Everything was strange and wonderful that 
morning. Vague ideas floated in the atmosphere, half seen against the 
background of common: things. The mood, born of exceptional circum- 
stances, was unique in his life. Had it been habitual, there would have 
been hope of a new poet, or, since his taste lay in the direction of word- 
less harmony, of a great musician. 

“ You won't be late at the Square, Bertie dear? said Judith. 

“No. I'll not be late,” he answered absently. Hefelt that the pale 
gold of the April sunlight was beautiful even in Bellevue Street. 

“The last lesson,” she said. Bertie, suddenly roused, looked round at 
her with startled eyes. ‘“ What! had you forgotten that the girls go 
home to-morrow ?” cried Judith in great surprise. She had counted the 
days so often. 

He laughed, shortly and uneasily, “I suppose I had. Queer, wasn’t 
it? Yes, it’s my last lesson, as you say. If I had only thought of it I 
might have composed a Lament, taught it to all my pupils, and charged 
a fancy price for it in the bill.” 

“That would have been very touching. A: little tiresome to you, 
perhaps, and to Miss Crawford——” 

* Bless you! She’s always asleep,” said Bertie, knocking the ashes 
out of his pipe, and pocketing it. I might teach them the Old Hundredth, 
one after the other, all the morning through. She wouldn’t know. So 
your work ends to-morrow 1?” 

“ Not quite. The girls go to-morrow, but I have promised to be at 
the Square on Thursday. There’s a good deal to be done, and I should 
like to see Miss Crawford safely off in the afternoon.” 

“ Where's the old woman going ?” 

“To Cromer for a few days. She lived there as a child, and loves it 
more than any place in the world.” 
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“ Does the poor old lady think she'll grow young again there?” said 
Bertie. ‘Well, perhaps she will,” he added after a pause. “At any 
rate she may forget that she has grown old.” 

Punctually at the appointed hour, the young music-master arrived in 
Standon Square. It was for the last time, as Judith had said. Miss 
Crawford looked older, and Miss Crawford’s cap looked newer, than either 
had ever done before. She put her weak little hand into Bertie’s, and 
said some prim, kindly words, about the satisfaction his lessons had given, 
the progress his pupils had made, and the confidence she felt in his sister 
and himself. As she spoke she was sure he was gratified, for the colour 
mounted to his face. Suddenly she stopped in the midst of her neatly 
worded sentences. “ You are like your mother, Mr. Lisle,” she said ; “ I 
never saw itso much before.” And she murmured something, half to 
herself, about her first pupil, the dearest of them all. Bertie, for once in 
his life, was silent and bashful. 

The old lady rang the bell, and requested that Miss Macdonald might 
be told that it was time for her lesson, and that Mr. Lisle had arrived 
During the brief interval that ensued, the music-master looked furtively 
round the room, as if he had never seen it before. It seemed to him 
almost as if he looked at it with different eyes, and read Miss Crawford’s 
life in it. It was a prim, light-coloured drawing-room, adorned with 
many trifles, which were interesting as indications of patience, and 
curious in point of taste. There was a great deal of worsted work, and 
still more crochet. Everything that could possibly stand on a mat, stood 
on a mat, and other mats lay disconsolately about, waiting, as cabmen 
wait for a fare. Every piece of furniture was carefully arranged, with a 
view to supporting the greatest possible number of antimacassars. There 
were water-colour paintings on the walls, and bouquets of wax flowers 
bloomed gaily under glass shades on every table. There were screens, 
cushions, pen-wipers. Bertie calculated that Miss Crawford’s drawing- 
room might yield several quarts of beads. He had seen all these things 
many times, but they had acquired a new meaning and interest that 
day. 

Miss Macdonald appeared, and Miss Crawford seated herself on a 
pink rose, about the size of a Jersey cabbage, with two colossal buds, and 
rested her tired back against a similar group. At the first notes of the 
piano her watchful and smiling face relaxed, and she nodded wearily in 
the background. It did not matter much. The young master was grave, 
silent, patient, conscientious. In fact it did not matter at all. Having 
slept through the earlier lessons, the schoolmistress might well sleep 
through this. It was rather a pity, that instead of taking a placid and 
unbroken rest on the sofa, she sat stiffly on a worked chair, and started 
into uneasy wakefulness between each lesson, dismissing one girl and 
sending for the next with infinite politeness and propriety. At last she 
said, “ And will you havethe kindness to tell Miss Nash ?” 

Bertie sat, turning over a piece of music, till the sound of the opening 
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door told him that his pupil had arrived. Then he rose and looked in 
her direction, but avoided her eyes. 

There was no schoolgirl slovenliness about Emmeline Nash. Her 
grey dress was fresh and neat, a tiny bunch of spring flowers was fastened 
in it, a ribbon of delicate blue was round her neck. As she came forward 
with a slight flush on her cheek, her head carried defiantly, and the sun- 
light shining on her pale hair, Miss Crawford said to herself that really 
she was a stylish girl, ladylike and pretty. Her schoolfellows declared 
that Emmeline always went about with her mouth hanging open. But 


‘that day the parted lips had an innocent expression of wonder and ex- 


pectation. 

The lesson was begun in as business like a fashion as the others. 
Perhaps Emmeline regaled the young master with a few more false notes 
than usual, but she was curiously intent on the page before her. 
Presently she stole a glance over her shoulder at Miss Crawford. She 
was asleep. Emmeline played a few bars mechanically, and then she 
turned to Bertie. - 

The eyes which met her own had an anxious, tender, almost reveren- 
tial expression. This slim fair girl had suddenly become a very wonderful 
being to Lisle, and he touched her hand with delicate respect, and looked 
strangely at her pretty vacant face. 

Had there been the usual laughter lurking in his glance, Emmeline 
would have giggled. Her nerves were tensely strung, and giggling was 
her sole expression for a wide range of emotion. But his gravity as- 
tonished her so much that she looked at the page before her again, and 
went on playing with her mouth open. 

Towards the close of the Jesson, master and pupil exchanged a few 
whispered words. ‘You may rely on me,” said Bertie finally; “what 
did I promise this morning?” He spoke cautiously, watching Miss 
Crawford. She moved in her light slumber and uttered an inarticulate 
sound. The young people started asunder, and blushed a guilty red. 
Emmeiine, with an unfounded assumption of presence of mind, began to 
play a variation, containing such loud and agitated discords, that further 
slumber must have been miraculous. But Lisle interposed, “Gently,” 
he said. ‘ Let me show you how that should be played.” Andhe lulled 
the sleeper with the tenderest harmony. 

In due time the lesson came to an end. Miss Crawford presided - 
over the farewell, and regretted that it was really Miss Nash’s last 
lesson, as (though Mr. Lisle perhaps was not aware of it) she was not 
coming back to Standon Square. Mr. Lisle in his turn expressed much 
regret, and said that he should miss his pupil. “ You must on no account 
forget to practise every day,” said the old lady, turning to Emmeline. 
“ Must she, Mr. Lisle?” 

Mr. Lisle hoped that Miss Nash would devote at least three hours 
every day to her music. The falsehood was so audacious that he shud- 
dered as he uttered it. He made a ceremonious bow, and fled. 
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Going back to Bellevue Street he locked himself into his room, and 
turned out all his worldly goods. A little portmanteau was carefully 
packed with a selection from them, and hidden away in a cupboard, and 
the rest were laid by as nearly as possible in their accustomed order. 
Then he took out his purse, and examined its contents with dissatisfied 
eyes. 
“Can’t get on without the sinews of war,” Bertie soliloquised. “I 
might manage with double as much perhaps, but how shall I get it? 
Spoiling the Egyptians would be the Scriptural course of conduct, I sup- 
pose, and I’m ready—but where are the Egyptians? I wonder if Judith 
keeps a hoard anywhere. Or Lydia—shall I go and ask her to lend me 
jewels of silver and jewels of gold? Poor Lydia, I fear I could hardly 
find a plausible excuse for borrowing the blue earrings. And I doubt 
they wouldn’t help me much. No, I must find some better plan than 
that.” 

He was intensely excited, his flushed cheek and glittering eyes 
betrayed it. But the feelings of the morning had worn off in the prac- 
tical work of packing and preparing for his flight. Perhaps it was as well 
they had, for they could hardly have survived an interview with Lydia 
in the afternoon. She was suspicious, and required coaxing to begin with. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Lydia?” said Lisle at last in his gentlest 
voice. “ You might do this for me.” 

“ You're always wanting something done for you.” 

“Oh Lydia! and I’ve been such a good boy lately !” 

“'Too good by half,” said Lydia. 

“ And a month agoI was always too bad. How am I to hit your 
precise taste in wickedness ?” 

“Oh, I ain’t particular to a shade,” said Lydia, “as you might know 
by my helping you to deceive Ma and your sister. But as to your good- 
ness, I don’t believe in it—so there! Don’t tell me—people don’t give 
up all at once, and go to bed at ten o'clock every night, and turn as good 
as all that. It’s my belief you mean to bolt. What have you been 
doing?” 

“Look here, Lydia, I’ve told you once and I tell you again—I want 
a holiday, and I’m off for two or three days by myself—can’t be tied to 
my sister’s apron-string all my life. But I’d rather not have any fuss 
about it, so I shall just go quietly and send her a line when I’ve started. 
I want you to get that portmanteau off, so that I may pick it up at the 
station to-morrow morning. I did think I might count on you,” said 
Bertie with heart-rending pathos—delicately-shaded acting would have 
been wasted on Miss Bryant. “ You’ve always been as true as steel. 
But it seems I was mistaken. Well, no matter. If my sister makes a 
scene about my going away, it can’t be helped. Perhaps I was wrong to 
keep my little secrets from her and trust them to any one else.” 

“‘T don’t say that,” Lydia replied. “ P’raps others may do as well or 
better by you.” 
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“ Thank you all the same for your former kindness,” Bertie continued 
in a tone of gentle resignation, ignoring her remark. “Since you won't, 
there’s nothing more to be said.” 

“What do you want to fly offin that fashion for?” said Lydia. “ T’ll 
see about your portmanteau, if this is all truae——” 

Bertie assumed an insulted-gentleman air. It was extremely lofty. 

“Oh, if you doubt me, Miss Bryant—~—- 

“Gracious me! You are touchy!” exclaimed poor Lydia in per- 
plexity and distress. “Only one word—you haven’t been doing any- 
thing bad ?” 

“On my honour—no,” said Bertie haughtily. 

“ And there’s nothing wrong about the portmanteau ?” 

“Oh, this is too much !” Lisle exclaimed. “ I can’t be cross-questioned 
in this fashion—even by you”—the careless parenthesis was not without 
effect. “Wrong about it—no! But we'll leave the subject altogether, if 
you please. I won’t trouble you any further.” 

It was evident to Lydia that he was offended. There was an angry 
light in his eyes and his cheeks were flushed. “You are unkind,” she 
said. “T’ll see about it for you—and you knew I would.” She saw 
Bertie’s handsome face dimly, through a mist of gathering tears. 

“Crying?” said Lisle. “Not for me, Lydia? I’m not worth it.” 

“That I'll be bound you are not,” said the girl. 

“Then why do you do it?” 

“Perhaps you think we always measure our tears, and mind we don’t 
give over-weight,” said Lydia scornfully. “Shouldn’t ery much at that 
rate, I expect! I do it because I’m a fool, if you particularly want to 
know.” 

Lisle was wondering what style of answer would be suitable and 
harmless, when Mr. Fordham came up the stairs. Lydia saw him, ex- 
claimed, “Oh my good gracious!” and vanished, while Bertie strolled 
into his room, invoking blessings on the old man’s head. 

That evening there was a choir practice at St. Sylvester’s. Mr. 
Clifton was peculiarly tiresome, and the young organist replied with an 
air of easy scorn, the more irritating that it was so good-humoured. Had 
the worthy incumbent been a shade less musical, there would have been a 
quarrel then and there. But how could he part with a man who played 
so splendidly? Bertie received his instructions as to their next meeting 
with an unmoved face. “It is so important now that Easter isso near,” 
said the clergyman. “Thursday evening, and you won’t be late?” 

“ Au revoir then,” said Lisle airily, “since we are to meet so soon.” 
And with a pleasant smile he went his way. 

When he got back he found Judith at home looking worn and white. 
He was tenderly reproachful. “I’m sure you want your téa,” he said. 
“ You should not have thought about me.” He waited on her, he busied 
himself about her in a dozen little ways. He was bright, gay, affectionate. 
A faint colour flushed her face, and a smile dawned on her lips. How 
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could she fail to-be pleased and touched? How could she do otherwise 
- than smile at this paragon of young brothers? He talked of holiday 
schemes, in a happy, though rather random, fashion. He sang snatches 
of songs, softly, in his pleasant tenor voice. 
“ Bertie, our mother used to sing that,” said Judith, after one of 
them. 
“ Did she?” He paused. “I don’t remember.” 
“No, you can’t,” she answered sorrowfully. “I wish you could.” 
“T’ve only the faintest and most shadowy recollection—just a dim 
idea of somebody,” he replied. “ But in my little childish troubles I 
always had you. I don’t think I wanted any one else.” 

Judith took his hand in hers and held it for a moment, fondly clasped. 
“You can’t think how much I like to hear you say that.” 

Lisle blushed, and was thankful for the dim light. “Do you know,” 
he said hurriedly, ‘‘ I rather think I may have a chance of giving old 
Clifton warning before long.” 

“Oh, Bertie! Where could you get anything else as good?” 

“ Not five and twenty miles away.” Bertie named a place which 
they had passed on their journey to Brenthill. “Gordon of our choir 
told me of it this evening. I think I shall run over to-morrow, and make 
inquiries,” 

“ But why would it be so much better?” 

“‘There’s a big grammar-school, and they have a chapel. I should be 
organist there.” 

“But do they pay more?” she persisted. 

“‘ Hardly as much to the organist, perhaps, But I could give lessons 
in the school, Gordon tells me, and make no end of money so. Oh, it 
would be a first-rate thing for me!” 

“ And for me?” 

“Oh, I hope you won’t have to go on slaving for Miss Crawford. You 
must come and keep house——” Bertie stopped abruptly. He could 
deceive on a grand scale, but these small fibs, which came unexpectedly, 
confused him, and stuck in his throat. 

“ Keep house for you? Is that all Iam todo? Bertie, how rich do 
you hope to be ?” 

“ Rich enough to keep you, very soon,” he answered gravely. 

“ But does Mr. Gordon think you have a chance of this appoint- 
ment?” 

“Why not?” said Bertie. “I am fit for it.” There was no arro- 
gance in his simple statement of the fact. 

“T know you are. All the same I think I won’t give up my situa- 
tion till we see how this new plan turns out. And I don’t want to be 
idle.” 

“ But I don’t want you to work,” said Bertie, “You are killing 
yourself, and you know it. Well, this is worth inquiring about, at any 
rate, isn’t it?” 
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“ Yes, it certainly is. It sounds very pleasant. But pray don’t be 
rash ; don’t give up what you have already, until you quite see your 
way.” 
“ No—but I think I do see it. I'll just take the 8.35 train to- 
morrow, and find out how the land lies, I can be back early in the 
afternoon.” 

So the matter was settled. As they went off to bed Lisle casually 
remarked that he had not seen Thorne that day. “Is he out, I wonder?” 

Miss Bryant was making her nightly examination of the premises. 
She overheard the remark as she turned down the gas in the passage, and 
informed them that when Mr. Thorne came in from the office he com- 
plained of a headache, asked for a cup of tea, and went early to bed. 
“ Poor fellow!” said Lisle. ‘ Good-night, Miss Bryant.” 

Apparently Percival’s headache did not keep him in bed, for a light 
gleamed dimly in his sitting-room late that Tuesday night. 


CHAPTER XLV, 
A THUNDERBOLT IN STANDON SQUARE. 


Ir was just one o’clock on the following Thursday, and Thorne was 
walking from the office to Bellevue Street. He had adopted a quicker 
and more business-like pace than in old days, and came down the street 
with long steps, his head high, and an abstracted expression on his 
face. Suddenly he stopped. ‘Miss Lisle!” he exclaimed. “Good 
God! What is the matter?” 

It was Judith, but so pale, with fear and horror looking so terribly 
out of her eyes, that she was like a spectre of herself. She stopped short 
as he had done, and gazed blankly at him. 

“ Judith, what is it?” he repeated. “For God’s sake, speak. What 
is the matter ?” 

He saw that she made a great effort to look like her usual self, and 
that she partly succeeded. 

“I don’t know,” she answered. ‘ Please come, Mr. Thorne, but 
don’t say anything to me yet. Not a word, please.” 

In silence he offered her his arm. She took it, and they went on 
together. Something in Judith Lisle always appealed with peculiar 
force to Percival’s loyalty. He piqued himself on not even looking in- 
quiringly at his companion as they walked, but he felt her hand quiver- 
ing on his arm, and his brain was busy with conjectures. “ Bertie has 
been away the last day or two,” he said to himself. ‘Can she have 
heard any bad news of him? But why is she so mysterious abont it, 
for she is not the girl to make a needless mystery?” When they 
reached Bellevue Street she quitted his arm, thanked him with a look, 
and went upstairs. Percival followed her. 
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She opened the door of her sitting-room, and looked in. Then she 
turned to the young man who stood gravely in the background, as if 
awaiting her orders. 

“Will you come in?” she said. But when she thought he was 
about to speak, she made a quick sign with her hand. “ Not yet, 
please.” 

The cloth was laid, but some books and papers had been pushed to 
one end of the table. Judith went to them, and lifted them carefully, 
as if she were looking for something. Then she went to the little side- 
table. Then to the chimney-piece, still seeking, while Thorne stood by 
the window, silently waiting. 

The search was evidently unavailing, and Judith rang the bell. 
During the pause which ensued, she rested her elbow on the back of 
Bertie’s easy-chair, and covered her eyes with her hand. She was 
shaking from head to foot, but, when the door opened, she stood up and 
tried to speak in her usual voice. 

“ Are there any letters by the second post for me, Emma ?” 

The little maid looked wonderingly at Mr. Thorne, and then at Miss 
Lisle. “No,ma’am. I always bring ’em up.” 

“T know you do, but I thought they might have been forgotten. 
Will you ask Miss Bryant if she is quite sure none came for me this 
morning ?” 

There was another silence while Emma weut on her errand. She 
came back with Miss Bryant’s compliments, and no letters had come for 
Miss Lisle. 

“Thank you,” said Judith. ‘That will do. I will ring when I 
want dinner brought in.” 

When they were left alone, Percival stepped forward. “ What is it?” 
he said. “ You will tell me now.” 

She answered with averted eyes. “You know that our school 
broke up yesterday? Emmeline Nash went away by the nine-o’clock 
train, but she has never gone home!” 

“‘ Has never gone home!” Percival repeated. “ That is very strange. 
She must have met with some accident.” There was no answer. “It 
may not be anything serious—surely you are distressing yourself too 
much.” 

Judith looked up into his face with questioning eyes. 

“Or perhaps it is some school-girl freak,” Thorne went on. 
“ Naturally, Miss Crawford must be very anxious; but don’t make up 
your mind to the worst till you know for certain.” 

Still that anxious questioning look, as if she would read his very 
soul. Percival was startled and perplexed, and his eyes made no 
response. The girl turned away with a faint cry ofi dieser and despair. 

“ And I am his own sister!” 

Percival stood for a moment, thunderstruck. Then “ Bertie!” he 
said, 
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“ But you did not think of him till I spoke,” she answered, passion- 
ately. “It was my doing—mine !” 

“Where is Bertie?” Thorne asked the question with something of 
her fear in his eyes. 

“‘T don’t know. I had that yesterday morning.” 

He took a pencilled scrap of paper from her hand. Bertie had 
written, 

“T find I cannot be back this afternoon, probably not till to-morrow. 
Don’t expect me till you see me, and don’t be anxious about me. All 
right.—Your H.L.” 

“How did you get this?” he asked, turning it uneasily in his 
fingers. 

“A boy brought it from the station, not half an hour after he 
went.” 

Percival was silent.. A sudden certainty had sprung up in his mind, 
and it made any attempt at reassuring her little better than alie. Yet 
he felt as if his certainty were altogether unfounded.~ He could assign no 
reason for it.. The truth was, that Bertie himself was the reason, and 
Percival knew him better than he had supposed. 

“Mr. Thorne,” said Judith, “ don’t you hate me for what I’ve said? 
Surely you must. Miss Crawford doesn’t dream that Bertie has any- 
thing to do with this. And you didn’t, for I watched your eyes—you 
never would have thought of him but for me. It is I, his own sister, 
who have hinted it. He has nobody but me, and when his back is turned 
I accuse him of being so base, so cruel, so mercenary, that——-” She 
stopped and tried to steady her voice. Suddenly she turned and pointed 
to the door. ‘“ And if he came in there now, this minute—oh, Bertie, 
my Bertie, if you would /—if he stood there now, I should have 
slandered him without a shadow of proof. Oh, it is odious, horrible! 
The one in all the world who should have clung to him and believed in 
him, and I have thought this of him! Say it is horrible, unnatural— 
reproach me—leave me! Oh, my God! You can’t.” 

And in truth Percival stood mute and grave, holding the shred of 
paper in his hand, and making no sign through all the questioning pauses 
in her words. But her last appeal roused him. 

“No,” he said gently. “I can’t reproach you. If you are the first 
to think this, don’t I know that you will be the one to hope and pray 
when others give up.” He took her hands in his. She suffered him to 
do what he would. “How should Miss Crawford think of him?” he 
said. “ Pray God we may be mistaken, and if Bertie comes back, can 
we not keep silence for ever?” 

* IT could not look him in the face.” : 

“Tell me all,” said Thorne. ‘ Where did he say he was going? 
Tell me everything. If you are calm, and if we lose no time, we may 
unravel this mystery, and clear Bertie altogether before any harm is 
done. As you say, there is no'shadow of proof. Miss Nash may have 
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gone away alone—school-girls have silly fancies. Or perhaps some acci- 
dent on the line——” 

“No,” said Judith. 

“Not Are you sure? Sit down and tell me all.” 

She obeyed to the best of her ability.. She told him what Bertie had 
said about the situation he hoped to obtain, and what little she knew 
about Emmeline’s disappearance. 

Percival listened, with a face which grew more anxious with every 
word. 

This is what had actually happened that morning at Standon Square. 
Judith was busy over Miss Crawford’s accounts. She remembered so 
well the column of figures, and the doubtful hieroglyphic which might 
be an 8, but was quite as likely to be a3. While she sat gazing at it, 
and weighing probabilities in her mind, the housemaid appeared, with an 
urgent request that she would go to Miss Crawford at once. Obeying 
the summons, she found the old lady looking at an unopened letter which 
lay on the table before her. 

“My dear,” said the little schoolmistress, “look at this.” There was 
a tone of hurried anxiety in her voice, and she held it out with fingers 
that trembled a little. 

It was directed in a gentleman’s hand, neat and old-fashioned— 


Miss Emmeline Nash, 
Care of Miss Crawford, 
Montague House, 
Standon Square, 
Brenthill. 


Judith glanced eagerly at the envelope. For a moment she had 
feared that it might be some folly of Bertie’s addressed to one of the 
girls. But this was no writing of his, and she breathed again. 

“To Emmeline,” she said. ‘ From some one who did not know 
when you broke up. Did you want me to direct it to be forwarded ?” 

“ Forwarded—where? Do you know who wrote that letter?” By 
this time Miss Crawford’s crisp ribbons were quivering like aspen- 
leaves. 

““No—who? Is there anything wrong about this correspondent of 
Emmeline’s? I thought you would forward it to her at home. Dear 
Miss Crawford, what is the matter ?” 

“That is Mr. Nash’s writing—Oh, Judith, what does it mean? She 
went away yesterday to his house, and he writes to her here !” 

The girl was taken aback for a moment, but her swift common sense 
came to her aid. “It means that Mr. Nash has an untrustworthy 
servant, who has carried his master’s letter in his pocket, and posted it 
a day too late, rather than own his carelessness. Some directions 
about Emmeline’s journey—open it and see.” 
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“ Ah! possibly—I never thought of that,” said Miss Crawford, feel- 
ing for her glasses. “ But,” her fears returning in a moment, “I ought 
to have heard from Emmeline.” 

‘““When? She would hardly write the night she got there. You 
were sure not to hear this morning, you know how she puts things off. 
The midday post will be in directly ; perhaps you'll hear then. Open the 
letter now, and set your mind at rest.” 

The envelope was torn open. ‘“ Now, you'll see he wrote it on the 
18th—Good heavens! It’s dated yesterday !” 

“My dear Emmeline,—Since Miss Crawford wishes you to remain 
two days longer for this lesson you talk of, I can have no possible objec- 
tion ; but I wish you could have let me know a little sooner. You very 
thoughtfully say you will not give me the trouble of writing if I grant 
your request. I suppose it never occurred to you that by the time your 
letter reached me every. arrangement had been made for your arrival—a 
greater trouble, which might have been avoided if you had ‘written 
earlier. Neither did you give me much choice in the matter. 

“ But I will not find fault just when you are coming home. I took 
you at your word when your letter arrived yesterday, and did not write. 
But to-day it has occurred to me that after all you might like a line, 
and that Miss Crawford would be glad to know that you will be met at 
the end of your journey.” 

Compliments to the schoolmistress followed, and the signature 
“Henry Nash.” : 

The two women read this epistle with intense anxiety. But while 
Miss Crawford was painfully deciphering it, and had only realised the 
terrible fact that Emmeline was lost, the girl’s quicker brain had 
snatched its meaning at a glance. She saw the cunning scheme to 
secure two days of unsuspected liberty. Who had planned this? Who 
had so cleverly dissuaded Mr. Nash from writing? And what had the 
brainless, sentimental school-girl done with the time ? 

“Where is she?” cried Miss Crawford, clinging feebly to Judith. 
“Oh, has there been some accident?” 

“No accident,” said Judith. “Do you not see that it was planned 
beforehand? She never thought of staying till Friday.” 

“No, never. Oh, my dear, I don’t seem able to understand. Don’t 
you think perhaps my head will be clearer in a minute or two? Where 
can she be?” 

The poor old lady looked vaguely about, as if Miss Nash might be 
playing hide and seek behind the furniture. Her face was veined and 
ghastly. She hardly comprehended the blow which was falling upon 
her, but she shivered hopelessly, and thought she should understand 
soon, and looked up at Judith with a mute appeal in her dim eyes. 

‘Where can she be?” The girl echoed Miss Crawford’s words half 
to herself. “ What ought we to do?” 

“T can’t think why she wrote and told them not to meet her on 
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Wednesday,” said the old lady. “So timid as Emmeline always was, and 
she hated travelling alone. Oh, Judith! Has she run away with 
some one?” 

A cold hand seemed to clutch Judith’s heart, and her face was like 
marble. Bertie! Oh,no—no—no! Nother brother! This treachery 
could not be his work. Yet “ Bertie” flashed before her eyes, as if the 
name were written in letters of flame on Mr. Nash’s open note, on the 
wall, the floor, the ceiling. It swam in a fiery haze between Miss Craw- 
ford and herself. 

She stood with her hands tightly clasped, and her lips compressed. 
It seemed to her that if she relaxed the tension of her muscles for one 
moment, Bertie’s name would force its way out in spite of her. And 
even in that first dismay she was conscious that she had no ground for 
her belief but an unreasoning instinct, and the mere fact that Bertie was 
away. 

“Help me, Judith!” said Miss Crawford, pitifully. She trembled as 
she clung to the girl’s shoulder. “I’m not so young as I used to be, you 
know. I don’t feel as if I could stand it. Oh, if only your mamma 
were here.” 

Judith answered with a sob. Miss Crawford’s confession of old age 
went to her heart. So did that pathetic cry, which was half longing for 
her who had been so many years at rest, and half for Miss Crawford’s 
own stronger and brighter self of bygone days. She put her arm 
round the schoolmistress, and held up the shaking, unsubstantial little 
figure. 
“If Bertie has done this, he has killed her,” said the girl to herself, 
even while she declared aloud, “I will help you, dear Miss Crawford. I 
will do all I can. Don’t be so unhappy—it may be better than we fear.” 
But the last words, instead of ringing clear and true, as consolation 
should, died faintly on her lips. 

Something was done, however. Miss Crawford was put on the sofa, 
and had a glass of wine, while Judith sent a telegram in her name to 
Mr. Nash. But the poor old lady could not rest fora moment. She 
pulled herself up by the help of the back of the couch, and sitting there, 
with her ghastly face surmounted by a crushed and wobegone cap, she 
went over the same old questions, and doubts, and fears, again and 
again. Judith answered her as well as she could, and persuaded her to 
lie down once more. But in another moment she was up again. 

“ Judith—I want you! Comehere! Come quite close!” 

“ Here I am, dear Miss Crawford. What is it?” 

The old lady looked fixedly at the kneeling figure before her. “ I’ve 
nobody but you, my dear,” she said. “You are a little like your 
mamma sometimes.” 

“Am I?” said Judith. “So much the better. ‘Perhaps it will 
make you feel as if I could help you.” 

“ You are not like her to-day. Your eyes are so sad and strange.” 
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Judith tried to smile. ‘“ Your brother, Mr. Herbert, is more like her. I 
noticed it when he was here last. She had just that bright happy 
look.” 

“T don’t remember that,” Judith answered. (One recollected the 
school-girl, and one the wife.) 

“ And that sweet smile—Mr. Herbert has that too. One could seo 
how good she was. But I didn’t mean to talk about that. There is 
something—I shan’t be easy till I have told some one.” 

“Tell me, my dear,” said Judith. 

The schoolmistress looked anxiously round. “I may be mistaken— 
I hope I am—but, do you know, dear, I doubt I’m not quite so wakeful 
as I ought to be? You wouldn’t notice it, of course, because it is when 
I am alone, or as good as alone. But sometimes—just now and then, 
you know—when I have been with the girls while they took their lessons 
from the masters, the time has seemed to go so very fast. I should really 
have thought they hadn’t drawn a line, when the drawing-master has 
said, ‘That will do for to-day, young ladies,’ and none of them seemed 
surprised. And once or twice I really haven’t been quite sure what they 
have been practising with Mr. Herbert. But music is so very soothing, 
isn’t it?” 

Judith held her breath in terror. And yet would it not be better if 
that horrible thought came to Miss Crawford too? If others attacked 
him, his sister might defend. Nevertheless she drew a long sigh of relief 
when the old lady went on, as if confessing a crime of far deeper dye. 

“ And in church—it isn’t easy to keep awake sometimes, one has 
heard the service so often, and the sermons seem so very much alike. 
Suppose some unprincipled young man——” 

“ Dear Miss Crawford, no one can wonder if you are drowsy now and 
then. You are always so busy, it is only natural.” 

“ But it isn’t right. And,” with the quick tears gathering in her 
eyes, “ I ought to have owned it before. Only I have tried so hard to 
keep awake,” 

“TI know you have.” Miss Crawford drew one of her hands from 
Judith’s clasp to find her handkerchief, and then laid her head on the 
girl’s shoulder, and sobbed. 

“ If it has happened so,” she said ; “if it has been my carelessness that 
has done it, I shall never forgive myself. Never. For I can never say 
that I didn’t suspect myself of being unfit. It will break my heart. I 
have been so proud to think that I had never failed any one who trusted 
me. And now—a poor motherless girl, who was to be my especial care, 
who had no one but me to care for her—oh, Judith, what has become of 
her?” 

There was silence for a minute. How could Judith answer her ? 

_ “T can never say I didn’t doubt myself; but it was only a doubt. 
And how could I give up with so many depending on me?” 
“Wait till we know something more,” Judith pleaded. “ Wait till 
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we hear what Mr. Nash says in answer to your message. I am sure you 
have tried to act for the best.” 

“T shall never hold up my head again,” said Miss Crawford, and laid 
it feebly down, as if she were tired out. 

The telegram came. Emmeline had not been heard of, and Mr. Nash 
would be at Brenthill that afternoon. 

Judith searched the little room which the schoolgirl had occupied, 
but no indication of her intention to fly was to be found. She dared not 
question the servants before Mr. Nash’s arrival. Secrecy might be im- 
portant, and there would be an end to all hope of secrecy if once suspicion 
were aroused. 

“There’s nothing to do but to wait,” she said, coming down to Miss 
Crawford. “TI think, if you don’t mind, I'll go home for an hour 
or so.” 

“No, no, no! Don’t go!” 

“T must,” said Judith. “TI shall not be long.” 

“You will!” : 

“No. An hour and a half—two hours at the utmost.” 

“Oh, I understand!” said Miss Crawford. ‘“ You will never come 
back.” 

“ Never come back? I will promise you, if you like, that I will be 
here again by half-past two—that is, if I go now.” 

“Oh, of course. I can’t keep you! If you will go, you will. But I 
think it is very cruel of you. You will leave me to face Mr. Nash alone.” 

“ Indeed I will not,” the girl replied. 

“ And after all it is not half so bad for you as forme. He can’t 
blame you. It will kill me, I think, but he can’t say anything to you. 
Oh, Judith, I’m only a stupid old woman; but I have meant to be kind 
to you.” 

“No one could have been kinder!” said Judith. “Miss Crawford, 
whatever happens, believe me, I am grateful.” 

“ Then you will stop—you will stop? He can’t say anything to you, 
my dear.” 

Judith was cold with terror at the thought of what Mr. Nash might 
have to say to her. At the same moment she was burning with anxiety 
to get to Bellevue Street and find some letter from Bertie. She freed her 
hands gently but firmly. Miss Crawford sank back in mute despair, as 
if she had received her death wound. 

“ Listen to me,” said Judith. “ I must go, but I will come back. I 
would swear it—only I don’t quite know how people swear,” she added 
with a tremulous little laugh. “Dear Miss Crawford, you trusted 
mamma. As surely asI am her daughter you may trust me. Won't 
you trust me, dear?” 

“T’ll try,” said the old lady. “But why must you go?” 

* T must, really.” 

‘Tt won’t be so bad for you—he can’t blame you,” Miss Crawford 
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reiterated, drearily pleading. “ Judith, no one ever had the heart to be 
so cruel as you will be if you don’t come back.” 

“ But I will,” said Judith. She made her escape, and met Percival 
Thorne on her way to Bellevue Street. 

“ And now, what isto be done?” she asked, looking up at him when 
she had tcld him all. ‘“ No letter—no sign of Bertie!” 

Percival might not be very ready with expedients, but his calm- 
ness and reserve gave an impression of greater resources than he 
actually possessed. He hesitated while Judith spoke, but he did not 
show it. There was a pause, during which he caught at an idea, and 
uttered it without a trace of indecision. 

“T'll look up Gordon,” he said, glancing at his watch. “If Gordon 
told Bertie of this situation, he may be able to tell us where a telegram 
would find him. Perhaps he may explain this mysterious little note. If 
we can satisfactorily account for his absence, we shall have nothing to say 
about Bertie, except to justify him if any one else should bring his name 
into the affair. And you could do your best to help Mr. Nash and Miss 
Crawford in their search.” : 

“Yes—but where will you find Mr. Gordon?” 

“ He’s a clerk at a factory in Hill Street. I will go at once.” And 
he hurried off. 

Judith went to the window, and looked after him with a despairing 
sense of loneliness in her heart. The little maid asked her if the dinner 
should be brought in, and she answered in a tone that she hoped was 
cheerful. 

Miss Bryant came in with a dish, and set it on the table. Sheseldom 
helped in this way, and Judith divined the motive, Conscious that she 
was narrowly scanned, she tried to assume a careless air, and turned 
away, so that the light should not fall on her face. But Lydia said 
nothing. She looked at Judith doubtfully, curiously, anxiously ; her 
lips parted, but no word came. Judith began to eat as if in defiance. 
Lydia hesitated on the threshold, and then went away. 

“Stuck-up thing!” she exclaimed, as soon as she was safe in the 
passage. “ But what has he been doing? Oh, I must and will know !” 

Percival returned before Judith’s time had expired, and came into the 
room with a grave face, and eyes that would not meet hers, 

‘Tell me,” she said. 

He turned away, and studied a coloured lithograph on the wall. “It 
wasn’t true,” he said. ‘ Gordon was at the last practising, but he never 
said a word about this organist’s situation. In fact, Bertie left before 
the choir separated.” 

“ Some one else might have told him,” said Judith. 

There was a pause. “I fear not,” said Percival, intently examining 
a very blue church spire in one corner of the picture. “Tn fact, Miss 
Lisle, I don’t see how any one could. There is no vacancy for an organist 
there—no prospect of any vacancy. I ascertained that.” 
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Another pause, a much longer one. Percival had turned away from 
the lithograph, but now he was looking at a threadbare place in the 
carpet, as thoughtfully as if he would bave to pay fora new one. Ho 
touched it lightly with his foot, and perceived that it would soon wear 
into a hole. 

“T must go back to Miss Crawford,” said Judith, suddenly. He 
bent his head in silent acquiescence. 

“ What am I to tell her?” She lifted a book from the table, and 
laid it down again with a quivering hand. “Oh, it is too cruel!” she 
said, in a low voice. “No one could expect it of me. My own brother !” 

“ That’s true. No one could expect it.” 

“ And yet——” said Judith. “Miss Crawford—Emmeline. Oh, 
Mr. Thorne, tell me what I ought to do!” 

“How can I? I don’t know what to say. Why do you attempt to 
decide now? You may safely leave it till the time comes.” 

“ Safely ¢” 

“Yes. You will not do less than your duty.” 

She hesitated, having a woman’s craving for something to which she 
might cling, something definite and settled. “It is not certain,” she 
said, at last. 

“No,” he answered. “ Bertie has deceived you, but it may be for 
some foolish scheme of hisown. He may be guiltless of this—it is only 
a suspicion still.” 

“Well, I will go,” said Judith again. “Oh, if only he had come 
home !” 

“There is a choir practice to-night,” said Percival. “If all is well he 
will be back in time for that. They have no doubt of his coming. Why 
not leave a note?” 

She took a sheet of paper and wrote on it— 


“My dearest brother”—(“If he comes back he will be best and 
dearest,” she thought, as she wrote. It had come to this, that it was 
necessary to justify the loving words! “If he comes back-—oh, how 
shall I ever atone to him ?”) 

“Come to me at once at Standon Square. Do not lose a moment, I 
entreat you. 

“Yours always, 
“ JUDITH.” 


She folded and addressed it, and laid it where he could not fail to see 
it as he came in. Then, having put on her hat, she turned to go. 

“Tet me walk with you,” said Percival. Lydia met them on the 
stairs, and cast a look of scornful anger on Miss Lisle. ‘Much she 
cares!” the girl muttered. “He doesn’t come back, but she can go 
walking about with her young man. Those two won’t miss him 
much.” 
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Thorne saw his companion safely to Standon Square, and then went 
to the office. He was late, a thing which had never happened before, 
and, though he did his best to make up for lost time, he failed signally. 
His thoughts wandered from his work to dwell on Judith Lisle, and, if 
truth be confessed, on the dinner, which he had forgotten while with her. 
He was tired and faint. The lines seemed to swim before his eyes, and 
he hardly grasped the sense of what he wrote. Once he awoke from a 
reverie, and found himself staring blankly at an ink-spot on the dingy 
desk. The young clerk on his right was watching him with a look 
of curiosity, in which there was as much malevolence as his feeble 
features could express, and when Thorne met his eyes he turned away 
with an unpleasant smile. It seemed as if six o’clock would never 
come, but it struck at last, and Percival escaped, and made his way to 
Bellevue Street. 








Che Centaurs. 


In Two Parts. 


PART I. 


° orpatds 
Oavpacrds—PInpar. 


Amone all the fables of Greece, few are more interesting to examine than 
the fable of the Centaurs. The notion of such a race of twy-formed 
creatures was firmly rooted in the ancient mind, and not soon relin- 
quished. Although the belief in their existence was laughed at by 
many free-thinkers among the ancients themselves, from the philo- 
sopher Plato to the physician Galen, it continued to hold its own through 
several centuries of the Christian era. St. Jerome, making a distinction 
between monsters which are simply fabulous and monsters which really 
exist, contends that both Centaurs and Sirens are real; and elsewhere, 
he quotes the testimony of St. Antony, who deposes that he once spoke to 
a live Centaur, as he journeyed through the desert on his way to visit the 
hermit Paul. To men who neither knew nor cared about laws of 
structure and anatomy, there would be nothing distasteful or absurd 
in the idea of such a mixture and duplication of organisms. Even to 
ourselves, if we can forget our science, the absurdity is not without its 
charm. To be part, metaphorically, of his steed, is the ambition of the 
rider; and to unite the two natures in one indivisible being, able to 
leap, gallop, and exult in swiftness like a horse, and having at the same 
time the erect countenance and skilful hands of man, would be to realise 
something like those physical illusions which visit us in dreams, when 
the body seems to have thrown off its natural restraints, and we feel 
ourselves careering through space in the exercise of miraculous and in- 
compatible powers. 

The class of conceptions to which the Centaurs belong are compara- 
tively rare in Greek mythology. A Centaur, made up of the two most 
perfect of the animals in combination,* may be an excellent monster, but 
is a monster still ; and the Greek imagination, we know, was too clear and 
sane to be prodigal of monstrosity. While Egypt and Asia worshipped 
composite divinities, half man, half hawk, dog, cat, ape, eagle, or bull, 
the Greek took his ideal of the highest from himself, and sacrificed to 
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gods after his own image. In its obscure origins, indeed, it is doubtful 
whether his religion differed so much in this respect from the religions of 
his neighbours ; and in its decline it tended again to assimilate itself to 
theirs, till in the later creeds of Alexandria, Antioch, and Rome, we are 
used to finding all manner of grotesque and barbarous deities confounded 
and identified with the Olympians. But in the good days, while Greece 
was really Greece, her gods, her greater gods at least, were of no double 
nature, but simply shapes of man or woman made perfect. Monsters, 
when they occur, occur always in inferior place, and with a special 
character and significance. Man or woman is mixed with brute in 
those mythological creatures which embody, not the highest, not the fore- 
seeing and controlling forces of the universe, but only its capricious, 
violent, or treacherous forces, those which, though stronger and more 
irrepressible than man, are lower and blinder than he is. Thus the 
boisterousness of the earth’s exuberance,is incarnated in the goat-foot 
company of the Satyrs; the clamorousness and headlong strength of 
rivers, in river-gods having the faces of men but the bodies of bulls ; 
the peril of island reefs in the Sirens ; the terror of whirlpool in Scylla, 
of pestilence in the Sphinx, of volcano in the Chimera, of hurricane 
in the Harpies. These and a number of other natural forces, being 
freakish or rapacious like the brutes, are personified in the symbolic 
likeness of brutal or demi-brutal creatures. Among such creatures, the 


Centaurs are those which have the most romantic history, and which 
occupied the foremost place in the thoughts, and more especially in the 
art, of Greece. 


I, 


The fable of the Centaurs is.a fable of the highlands. Their haunts 
were among the fastnesses of the Thessalian and Arcadian mountains. 
Arcadia, however, was not their earliest home; their earliest home was 
Thessaly, where they ranged the forests of Mount Pelion, and from 
thence as far as Ossa and the gorge of Tempe, along the great eastern 
ridge which shuts out the plain of the Enipeus from the sea. That 
inland plain was from time immemorial the great horse-breeding district 
of the Greek world, and it was natural that, together with many another 
sacred and heroic legend of the race, this legend of the man-horse should 
spring up among the mountains which fenced it round about. 

The prodigious nature of the creatures was accounted for by the 
prodigious circumstances of their birth. They were the children or 
grand-children of the murderer Ixion, who, when the gods had granted 
him purification, incorrigibly repaid their clemency by seeking to do 
violence to the queen of the gods, Héré. Héré, so ran the story, substi- 
tuted for herself a cloud in her own likeness (Nephelé); and from the 
embrace of Ixion and the cloud was descended the monstrous progeny 
of the Centaurs. With the exception of Cheiron, who, as we shall see, 
was of.a different character and parentage, the Centaurs passed with the 
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Greeks as the very types of reasonless lust and impulse. Homer 
calls them “ beasts” as opposed to men—“ shaggy beasts of the moun- 
tain ;” Pindar, a “portentous tribe ;” the Attic tragedians, a “ four- 
legged ow usness,” a ‘“twy-formed, indivisible, bestial cavalry, 
outrageous, lawless, overbearing in strength.” Their weapons are huge 
stones and pine branches ; their occupation, the hunting of hares, foxes, 
boars, and deer; their diet, raw flesh ; and the taste or even the smell 
of wine makes them ungovernable. Now and again they come swooping 
down from their forest glades and precipices, for war or foray among 
the haunts of men. Their one celebrated warfare was that which they 
waged to their own undoing against the Lapiths, a race of rough and 
tough Thessalian heroes, whom the legends of the country represented as 
settled in the same mountainous region, beneath the slopes of Ossa and 
Othrys. The king of the Lapiths was Peirithods, and this Peirithods was 
the son of Ixion and his wife Dia, or, as some said, of Dia not by her 
husband Ixion, but by a mightier father, the god Zeus. The Centaurs and 
Lapiths, then, were a kind of cousins ; they had already been at strife about 
the inheritance of their common progenitor Ixion, and had come to terms 
concerning that strife, when it happened that the Lapith king, Peirithois, 
took to himself a bride, Hippodameia—variously named also Deidameia 
or Laodameia—and invited the Centaurs to the wedding feast. To the 
same feast was also bidden the Attic hero Theseus, the friend and com- 
panion-in-arms of Peirithods. Milk was at first set before the savage 
guests, and for a while all went well; but when wine was opened they 
swept away the milk from the board, and seized the silver drinking-horns, 
and in a trice the wine played wildfire in their veins.* One of them, 
Eurytion, was the first to go mad with brute desire; he fell upon and 
seized the bride ; following him all the rest of his tribe give way to the 
same frenzy, and break up the feast, and seize each upon a youth or 
maiden among the marriage guests. The Lapith heroes leap to the rescue, 
with Theseus foremost in the fray beside his friend; the tables are over- 
turned, and the chargers and wine jars snatched up for weapons, and 
death is dealt amid the crashing of axes and brands and stakes, of wrought 
stones wrenched from threshold and lintel, nay, of the sacrificial altars 
themselves, which the combatants tear up and hurl at one another in 
the medley. All day long rages the fight, and according to some accounts 
for many days thereafter, till at last human valour prevails over brute 
ferocity. Theseus avenges his friend and slays the ravisher Eurytion, 
and the bravest of the Centaurs perish in like manner by other hands, 
though not before they have wrought sore havoc among their enemies. 
The episodes of the struggle are very variously told and represented, 
but one or two of them are constant, such as the drunkenness and out- 
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rage of Eurytion, and the singular story of the Lapith hero Kaineus. 
Kaineus, the legend said, was a maid metamorphosed into a man—the 
maiden Kainis, whom the sea-god Poseidon had loved, and who in return 
for her love had asked and received this grace, that she might be turned 
into a man; to which the god had added the gift of invulnerability. 
Being invulnerable, Kaineus was assailed in vain by the Centaurs, until 
they bethought themselves of a new plan, and with one consent brought 
stones and boughs, and piled them on him until he was buriedalive. But 
neither this nor other advantages of the monsters against the Lapiths 
could arrest their defeat, and finally they were all slain or scattered, 
and the few that survived driven to other fastnesses in remoter regions 
of the land. 

This battle at the wedding feast of Peirithods stands out through all 
antiquity as one of the most prodigious and far-resounding events in the 
heroic annals of Greece. “ Mightiest of men upon the earth,” says 
Homer, “ were the Lapiths, and mightiest were the foes they fought.” 
With the progress of reflection, their victory acquires a further symbolic 
significance, in so far as it represents the victory, primarily, of human 
over monstrous, and secondarily, of Greek over barbarian forces. The 
assault, with its repulse and the dispersion of the assailants, is the great 
collective exploit and title to remembrance of the Thessalian Centaurs. 

But besides the lawless monsters who met their deserts on that day, 
there was another Centaur, twy-formed like those, and like those haunt. 
ing the summits of Pelion, but wise, kind, and serviceable, the Centaur 
Cheiron. Cheiron is associated with the rest of his tribe by Homer, when 
he speaks of him as. the “ justest of the Centaurs;” still more closely 
by the writer of one of the pseudo-Homeric epigrams, when he cries 
“hither let Cheiron lead his troop of Centaurs;” and for all his right- 
eousness, Cheiron is represented as having to share the exile of his-race 
after their overthrew by the Lapiths. At the same time, and in order, 
doubtless, to account for his exceptional character, he is represented as 
being sprung from other parents than the rest, namely from the primeval 
god Kronos, and a nymph Phillyra. This name Phillyra signifies a nymph 
or divinity of the leaves and herbs, that is, of healing herbs or simples. 
The wife of Cheiron is another nymph, Chariklo, a name significative of 
grace, or beauty with kindness. So wived and mothered, Cheiron 
figures through a whole cycle of legends as the friend of man, the trainer 
of heroes, the teacher of hardihood and - obedience, of hunter’s craft, 
leechcraft, lute-playing, and all manner of wisdom. His home is in the 
Pelethronian cave, near the summit of Mount Pelion; hence he was 
wont to issue for the chase or for the culling of herbs along the banks of 
Onchestos or lake Bebeis; hither his pupils were brought to dwell 
with him, and hither all the heroes of Greece came to gather counsel 
from his lips. The mythic founder and father of the art of medicine, 
Asklepios, whom later generations worshipped as a god, was in a special 
degree the pupil of Cheiron; so were also his sons Podaleirios and 
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Machaon ; so were the brothers of Helen, Castur and Pollux, and 
the chief heroes of the Trojan war, Nestor, Ulysses, Diomed ; so were 
Theseus, Meleager, Jason ; so were the sons of Aiakos, Peleus and Telamon. 

The mother of these two last, Endeis, was represented as being the 
daughter of Cheiron himself by his wife Chariklo ; hence Peleus was his 
grandson, and Achilles his great-grandson. Over these two famous heroes, 
the wise Centaur exercises an especial care. Once upon a time Peleus, 
having involuntarily slain a brother hero in the hunt of the Kalydonian 
bear, went from his native Phthia to Iolkos, and received purification in 
the house of Akastos, king of Iolkos. There Astydameia, the wife of 
Akastos, fell in love with the fugitive hero, and when he would none of 
her love, accused him as the wife of Potiphar accused Joseph. Akastos 
would not put to death the man he had purified, but took him out to 
hunt in the forest, and when they. took rest from hunting, and Peleus 
fell asleep, Akastos took his sword away and hid it among the litter of 
oxen, and left him at the mercy of wild beasts. Thén the Centaurs of 
the forest found Peleus, and came about him to slay him; but Cheiron 
prevented them, seeking out the sword of the hero where it was hidden, 
and giving it him so that he might drive off the other Centaurs. After- 
wards Peleus sought the beautiful sea-goddess Thetis to wife, and Cheiron 
helped him in his wooing, teaching him to lay hands upon her without 
flinching, and not leave hold though she miraculously changed herself 
into a monster, a stream, and then a fire under his hands. And so Peleus 
prevailed over the sea-goddess, and they were wedded in the home of 
Cheiron, and all the gods assembled to their wedding-feast ; and 
Cheiron brought for wedding gift, as some tell, a spear of wondrous 
length, strength, and weight, wrought from one of the mighty ashes 
of Mount Pelion,* which Achilles in after days was wont to wield 
against the Trojans, or, according to others, a more peaceful offering 
of all the flowers that the west wind brings to blossom upon Thessalian 
mountains or along Thessalian streams, woven together into garlands 
which filled the marriage chambers with their fragrance.t And when 
in good time Thetis bore a son to Peleus, she would fain have made 
the child immortal ; and to this end, like the goddess Démétér with her 





* yxos 3 odx Eder’ olov dutpovos Aiaxldao 
Bp wéya oriBapdv: 7d pev ob Sbvar’ GAAS ’AXady 
mwddrcww, GAAS pev olos éxloraro mHAa AxiAAcds, 
Tinaidda perlny, thy xarp pla mépe Xelpwv 
TinAlou éx xopupiis, pdvoy Eupevar hpdecow.—Hom. Il, ix. 140 sgq. 


+ Quorum post obitum, princeps e vertice Pelii 
Advenit Chiron portans silvestria dona : 
Nam quotcumque ferunt campi, quos Thessala magnis 
Montibus ora creat, quos propter fluminis undas 
Aura parit flores tepidi foecunda Favoni, 
Hos indistinctis plexos tulit ipse corollis, 
Quis permulsa domus jucunio risit odore. 
—Catullus, Epithalam, 281 sqq. 
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foster son at Eleusis, she anointed him daily with ambrosia, and laid him 
nightly in the fire, purging away his mortality. But one night Peleus 
kept watch, and saw the child in the fire, and cried out at the sight ; 
and then Thetis would abide no longer with Peleus, but went back to her 
nymphs beneath the waves. But either she herself before her departure, 
or Peleus afterwards—or, as it is sometimes represented, both of them in 
company—took the child to the cave of Cheiron, and committed it to his 
care. And Cheiron nurtured the boy, and called his name Achilles, and 
fed him on a warrior’s diet, on the entrails of lions and wild boars, and 
the marrow of bears, and taught him to ride, to play the lute, to know 
the use of herbs, to cast the javelin and run like the wind, so that at 
six years old he would bring back to the cave the carcases of boars and 
lions that he had himself run down ;* and so he grew up in all valour 
and discipline, until his mother took him away again in his ninth year. 
These two Thessalian legends, that of the multitude of savage Centaurs 
and their overthrow by the Lapiths, and of the one good Centaur and 
his services to the Grecian heroes, are the essential and original legends of 
the Centaur cycle. The others are, if not derivative, at any rate subse- 
quent and outlying. They bring on to the scene Hercules, whom, as 
the queller of uncivilised violence in general, it is natural to find in con- 
flict with these among other monsters. And, as the beneficent heroism 
of Hercules is always in some degree crossed with circumstances of 
clumsiness and ill-luck, so it is natural to find that his own death is 
brought about in the long run by his slaying of one Centaur, and that 
two others, of whose death he is the cause by accident, are old friends 
and kind hosts of his own. ‘The first of the two Hercules stories’ is 
well known. One of the fugitive Centaurs, Nessos, had received from 
the gods the privilege of conveying passengers for a toll across a deep 
ford of the river Euenos in AXtolia. Hercules having rescued the 
AXtolian princess Deianeira from her terrific suitor, the river-god 
Achelios, and taken her for his own’ wife, was journeying with her 
from Kalydon to Trachis, when they came to this ford. He charged 
Nessos to carry over Deianeira, but the brute nature still wrought within 
the Centaur, and he laid rude hands on his tender burden in mid 
passage. At her shriek, Hercules let fly an arrow which pierced the 
insulter through the heart; but before he died Nessos recommended 
Deianeira to make a love philtre from the issue of his wounds ; which she 
did, and having occasion to use the philtre years later upon Hercules, 
found it to her sorrow to be a consuming poison, which ended her hero’s days 
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in agony. The second story is less familiar, and belongs to the wildest 
mountain region of the Peloponnese, on the borders of Arcadia and Elis. 
Among those mountains, it was said, dwelt a tribe of Centaurs, they also 
being sometimes described as fugitives from Pelion. They were the 
terror of travellers, and among other lawless exploits two of their number, 
Rheekos and Hylaios, had once attempted violence upon Atalanta; but 
that virgin huntress had turned upon them with her arrows and slain 
them both. One nevertheless, and a chief among them, was friendly and 
humane like Cheiron ; his name was Pholos (after which was supposed 
to be called that of the mountain which he haunted, Pholoé), and he was 
the son of Silenos by Melia, the nymph of an ash-tree. When Hercules 
came to this neighbourhood, on the labour of the Erymanthian boar, he 
sought hospitality in the cave of his old acquaintance Pholos, who set 
roast meat before his guest, while he supped on raw himself. But 
Hercules must needs call for wine with his meat, and when Pholos 
hesitated, saying it was dangerous to open the great jar in which the 
Centaurs kept their common store of wine—“ What care I?” replied 
Hercules, and himself uncovered the jar. Straightway the Centaurs in 
the neighbouring forests were aware of the savour, and came pelting 
from the heights, and gathered about the cave of Pholos, and threatened 
Hercules with boughs and boulders. The two foremost of the intruders 
he slew with brands plucked from the fire, and then caught up his 
bow, and went out against the rest, and sent his arrows among 
them, and pursued them with a great slaughter as far as Cape Malea 
and the sea. Here, at Cape Malea, Cheiron had at this time his 
refuge, and by misadventure a shaft from the bow of Hercules, having 
passed through the arm of another Centaur, went and wounded Cheiron 
in the knee. Hercules was grieved at this, and pulled out the arrow 
from the wound and applied herbs to it according as Cheiron instructed 
him. But Centaur’s blood is a poison without antidote, as Deianeira 
knew to her cost,* and Cheiron’s wound was incurable, so that he lay 
desiring death ; but being immortal he could by no means die, until by 
permission of Zeus he changed conditions with Prometheus, to whom he 
parted with his immortality, and so died. And Zeus, so the later fable 
ran, set Cheiron for a sign in heaven, where we see him to this day 
(there are two constellations to which this figure is given, one the zodiacal 
sign Sagittarius, and the other the southern sign Centaurus).t Ovid 
tells this story differently, and represents the death of Cheiron as 
having been brought about by his careless handling of one of the 
arrows of Hercules, when that hero came to visit him, while the 
young Achilles was still in his charge, in his cave on Mount Pelion. 
The arrow had been steeped in the blood of Centaurs and of the 
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Lernean hydra ; Cheiron let it fall upon his foot, and died after a nine 
days’ agony. Other writers have it, that such as this was the end, not of 
Cheiron, but of the other good Centaur, Pholos; Hercules, they say, 
coming back to the cave of Pholos after the slaughter at Cape Malea, 
found that Pholos had pulled an arrow from the wound of a dead com- 
panion, and was examining it, and marvelling how so small a weapon 
could make an end of so huge a foe, when inadvertently he let the arrow 
drop, so that it pierced his foot and killed him on the instant. 

And this is the end and extermination of the Centaurs, in so far as 
they belong to the old and heroic legends of the land, and until we find 
the breed revived in the fancy of later generations, when they are repre- 
sented no longer as waging war with heroes, but as tamed, transformed, 
and sportive, and masquing, like other creatures of the woodland, in the 
company of Bacchus and his Fauns. 


II. 


Such being the chief fables of antiquity concerning these monsters and 
their doings, let us see if we can trace them to their origin, and learn 
what meanings lay latent and forgotten beneath their fantastic tenor. 

To the making of tales like these, many different elements contribute. 
Phrases of poetry, repeated with strengthening belief from generation to 
generation—personifications of natural forces, acquiring dramatic con- 
sistency in proportion as their original meaning fades from mind—stories 
thus arising, which the ethical and patriotic instincts of a race lay hold 
upon and develop, until they become pregnant. both with moral teaching 
and ancestral praise—in trying to interpret any myth, it is necessary to 
take into account all these various materials of its growth, as well as the 
dim traditions of scarcely recoverable fact, the records of primeval races 
and their wars, with which such workings of the pure imagination may 
be mixed up. In the interpretation of the Centaur-myth, it has been too 
much the fashion, from the scholiasts of antiquity down to our own day, 
to explain everything by the last, the so-called historic element. It is a 
natural metaphor, said the critics, to speak of a rider and his horse as 
one ; and tribes ignorant of riding are accustomed so to speak of mounted 
tribes whose acquaintance they make for the first time. The historical 
Centaurs, then, they went on, were no doubt an early tribe of Thessalian 
riders; and besides that, their name denotes that they were buffalo- 
hunters, as it were Zawro-kente, stickers or spearers of bulls. This 
mode of accounting for the fable has been worked out most completely, 
among ancient writers, by Palephatus, in his treatise on Things In- 
credible, and among moderns by a German commentator on one of Sir 
William Hamilton’s vases. It is worth while to attend for a moment 
to these characteristic instances of a mode of explaining ancient myths, 
now obsolete enough, but for many centuries universal, which ignores 
their true origin in the creative workings of the mind, and seeks to reduce 
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them to real history by stripping them of the marvellous, which is at once 
their essence and their charm. Palephatus proceeds with assurance 
and circumstantiality. There was once, he says, a race of wild bulls on 
Mount Pelion, which both harried the plain and made access to the 
mountains dangerous, until Ixion, king of Larissa, offered a reward to 
any that would destroy them. Thereupon certain young men of a 
village called Nephelé, up among the mountains, bethought themselves 
of the plan of breaking and riding the horses of the country, and so pur- 
suing the bulls. Which they did, and having ridden down the bulls and 
slain them with javelins, they earned their reward from the king, and 
received the name of. Bull-slayers. But presently they waxed insolent, 
and when they were invited to a wedding-feast by the Lapiths, got 
drunk and carried off the women, and afterwards waged continual war 
against the dwellers on the plain, riding down on midnight forays and 
taking to flight in the morning ; so that the scared people, who only saw 
the backs of man and horse as they disappeared, by degrees got to speak 
of the robber-tribe as men-horses, and of their stronghold Nephelé as their 
mother the Cloud. The modern scholar is not so naif as this ancient 
rationalist, but he is almost as wide of the mark. Accepting the old 
derivation from bull-sticking, he establishes' the fact that the riders of 
Thessaly were famous from of old, and that in historical times several 
of the Thessalian towns had festivals like the bull-fights of Spain, in 
which bulls were goaded and killed by mounted antagonists. The 
Centaur-myth he then supposes to have sprung from a fusion of Thes- 
salian legend with Asiatic religion. As monsters are alien to the spirit 
of Greek, but natural to the spirit of Asiatic mythology, and as we 
sometimes see Centaurs in the company of Bacchus, a god whose know- 
ledge and worship first established itself in a region of Greece contiguous 
to Thessaly, in the mountains of Thrace, our author supposes that those 
savage riders and hunters of native story will have gradually become 
confounded with monsters imported in the train of Bacchus ; and hence 
the fable of the Centaurs as we know it. 

Now with reference to the association of the Centaurs with Bacchus, 
that, we shall see, is an after-thought of later Greeks, and does not 
appear in early art or literature at all. And with reference to the 
whole theory of the derivation from bull-sticking—it is plausible, but 
will not hold; the form of the name Centaur is etymologically quite 
against it; and what is more, the mythologic Centaurs, though they 
were hunters before all things, were in truth not hunters of bulls 
and buffaloes, and their weapon was not the spear. In a hundred 
representations we see them with the game they have killed slung 
over their shoulders, but it is invariably small game—hares, foxes, 
or deer, and much most commonly hares—except, I think, in the 
instance of a single gem, which does indeed represent, a Centaur 
killing a bull, but which belongs to quite a late time of art, and only 
illustrates the derivation already current. So again, with the single 
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exception of Cheiron, and that only in the late legend of his trans- 
lation, in the character of an archer, to the skies—with this exception, 
it is a perfectly regular characteristic of the Centaurs that they do 
not carry javelins, bows, or other civilised weapons at all; their prey 

they overtake by fleetness of foot, and in battle they invariably either 

hurl stones, or smite with untrimmed stakes and pine-branches. So let 

us dismiss the obvious but untenable derivation from the Thessalian ~ 
buffalo-hunters, who may have had an historical existence if we please, 
«but neither in name nor nature had anything to do with the mythologic 

Centaurs. 

That the equestrian habits of-those districts may have had a share 
in determining the form and colour of the myth and in- making it 
popular, we need not-deny. But we must look for its origin farther 
back, in that which is the origin of most myths, in the dealings of 
the primitive imagination with the phenomena of nature. Some authors 
have endeavoured to prove that the Ceritaurs, in their name and to a 
certain extent in their character, are akin to the Sanskrit Gandharvas, 
personifications of certain aspects of the clouds. In the Vedie and 
later Indian mythology, these Gandharvas occur under forms too various, 
vague, and shifting to offer any strict analogy with the Greek fable ; 
neither does the Greek name come regularly from the Sanskrit. But the 
fables do seem to be akin. The Gandharvas sometimes remind us of 
Cheiron, when they are described as the wise companions of Indra, 
skilled in music and song; at other times of Eurytion and his herd, 
when we are told of their inordinate passions. They are not described 
as themselves like horses, but as being drawn by horses, swift and 
splendid and of many colours. Granting, however, that the Centaurs 
may possess affinities with, or contain reminiscences of, the Gandharvas, 
still what concerns us is the Greek myth, and to get at the meaning of 
this we must take it as we find it in the Greek form; we must consider 
the Centaurs apart from dubious congeners and halting derivations, and 
see if we cannot find their explanation in themselves. 

That like other Greek monsters they are powers of nature’s violence 
to begin with, is plain from their genealogy. Not clouds, but sons or 
grandsons of the cloud they are called, engendered in a dark hour 
among the precipices and ravines of Pelion. Their names, as we 
find them in the oldest writings and works of art, have about them 
a ring of crag and forest; they are called Petraios, he of the rocks ; 
Hylaios, he of the woods; Dryalos, he of the oaks; Agrios, the 
wild one; Asbolos or Laibolos, the stone-hurler ; Arktos, the moun- 
tain bear; Peukeidai, sons of the mountain pine; Oreios or Orobios, 
again a name taken from the mountain or the mountain-strength ; 
_Ambros or Imbreus, a name of rain-storms; Krenaios, a name of 
water-springs; Eurytos or Eurytion, a name of flowing and expanse. 

What natural powers, then, of the wilds and heights will they, so 
born and named, represent? The answer does not seem far to seek. 
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In this birth and in these natures we seem to find the very similitude of 
the force of storm-fed torrents and cataracts. Under what guise should men 
more naturally think of those than under the guise of children of the cloud, 
~ made to gallop, leap, and fling themselves like horses, and at the same time 
to grasp, carry away, and hurl like men? The names correspond, and 
so do the weapons—the trunks and boulders which the torrent tears up 
and whirls along in its course. The ordinary river-god of Greek mytho- 
logy is, we know, a bull with the head of a man, but sometimes with the 
whole trunk ofa man as well, when his figure becomes quite analogous to 
that of a Centaur, as may be seen on a vase representing the combat of 
Hercules and Achelods in the British Museum. And it is of course not 
less true that the horse, on its part, is also a regular symbol for the 
motion and power of water, and on that account was fabled to have been 
created by Poseidon, the god of the sea. And according to Apollo. 
dorus, it was no other than the same Poseidon who received to himself, 
and concealed within the heart of a mountain, the last stragglers among 
the defeated Centaurs of Arcadia. 

This interpretation once suggested, we seem to find it unconsciously 
confirmed by many phrases of the poets, in which the words they use of 
Centaurs might be transferred back, and applied literally to mountain- 
streams. Thus Euripides speaks of the Centaurs rushing down from 
Mount Homolé, their arms filled with pines, to course over the tilled low- 
lands and lay them waste. And Lucan: “ Upon these” (the mountains 
of Thessaly) “a cloud’s pregnant womb poured forth amidst the Pelethro- 
nian caves the demi-brutal Centaurs, offspring of Ixion.”* And Virgil: 
“ As when a pair of cloud-born Centaurs race down from the heights, 
trom the snows of Homolé or Othrys, the great forest makes way for their 
going, and its boughs yield with a noise of crashing.”t For “Centaurs” 
read “floods” or “torrents,” and the sense is evidently as good. And 
this account of the origin of our monsters will be still further confirmed 
if it is found to fit with an equally appropriate account of their mythical 
kinsmen and antagonists, the Lapiths. Now this is precisely what we 
do find. The word Lapithe is akin to both Greek and Latin words, 
meaning “stone” or “rock,” and several verbs denoting obduracy are 
formed from the same root. The fact that mountain-citadels bearing 
the name Lapith¢, Lapithas, or Lapithai existed in various remote parts 
of Greece, seems to show that the name is mythic, and not that of any 
real tribe. Again, of the individual Lapiths, several are proved by their 
names to stand for personified powers of the forest, wild, and mountain. 





* Illic semiferos Ixionidas Centauros 
Feta Pelethroniis nubes effudit in antris—Lucan. Phars. vi. 886 sqq. 


t Ceu duo nubigene cum vertice montis ab alto 
Descendunt Centauri, Homolen Othrynque nivalem 
Linquentes cursu rapido; dat euntibus ingens 
Silva locum, et magno cedunt virgulta fragore,—Virg. Zin. vii. 647 seq. 
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Thus Kaineus, whose name signifies slayer, has a father, Elatos, named 
from the fir-tree, and a son, Koronos, named probably from a belt or ring 
of rock ; and thus in such names of Lapiths as Dryas, man of the oaks, 
Hypseus, man of the heights, Charaxos, man of the torrent-clefts, 
Leonteus, lion-man, Hoplos or Hopleus, man in armour, we realise the 
cousinhood which exists between the Centaurs and their antagonists ; 
they are beings of a common stock. And once more, when Homer in the 
Iliad describes the stand made against a terrific rush of Trojan assailants 
at the gates of the Grecian camp by the two Lapith heroes Leonteus 
and Polypcetés, he describes it in terms which seem to betray an un- 
conscious reminiscence of that which a Lapith originally meant. While 
all the rest of the Greeks are huddled in rout, these two, stubborn in 
their strength, stand fast and shrink not, “like oaks mightily rooted in 
the mountain, which defy the wind and rain day by day.”* 

If the Centaurs, then, are powers of assault, the Lapiths, it seems, 
are powers of resistance: if the Centaurs ‘are a race of mythic monsters 
whose violence is the violence of cloud-born flood and cataract, the 
Lapiths are a race of mythic giants whose stubbornness must be the 
stubbornness of earth-rooted rock and tree. The conflict between the 
monsters and the giants, in its primitive sense and meaning, will have 
been an imaginative version, given by early dwellers in Thessalian hills, 
of the conflict of torrent-strength against mountain-strength in the 
stormy fastnesses above their homes. The headlong foe is vanquished, 
for against cliff and forest the cataracts spend their strength in vain. 
This physical fable, as it passed through the mouths of successive gene- 
rations, by degrees acquires both dramatic consistency and ethical signi- 
ficance. Because the floods, although they ravage, fertilise, therefore 
to the Centaurs or flood-demons is attributed sexual rage. Because the 
floods are sudden and destructive, therefore the flood-demons are thought 
of as subject to the freaks of drunkenness ; and so to the lust of women 
in the Centaurs is added the lust of wine. The weapons of branch and 
boulder, first given them as proper to their physical nature, are retained 
as characteristic of their savagery in the scale of being; and to make 
the character complete, the raw diet and the hunter’s life are added. It 
is easy to conceive how the stream of mythic story thus set going would 
absorb and carry along with it any materials that might be supplied by 
the actual history of the regions. If there happened real wars between 
mounted and unmounted tribes, the exploits of the combatants would 
become merged in those of the typical torrent-cavalry and rock-infantry 
of the myth. If there happened raids and reivings, harrying of crops 
and seizing of women by savage mountaineers, their descents would be 
confounded in story with the descent of the personified mountain-floods. 
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And when the idea of the Centaurs, thus developed, dramatised, and 
_ enriched, spread from Thessaly over the rest of Greece, the popular 
imagination would class them among the other monsters and scourges of 
primeval days, and would assign a share in their overthrow to the 
popular heroes by whom such creatures in general were held to have 
been overthrown—the Athenians, to their own hero Theseus, the Dorians, 
to the hero both of their race and of all Hellas, Hercules. 

But how, it may be asked, about Cheiron? Granting your derivation 
for the wicked Centaurs, how will it serve for the mild and wise one ? 
The answer is, that torrents are not always in flood, nor are mountain- 
streams all of them rapacious. Sometimes they devastate, at other times 
they gladden; some descend with damage and terror, others are life- 
giving and serviceable. One of the strong points of our derivation is, 
in truth, that it explains, what had long been regarded as a puzzle, 
why Cheiron should be of the same monstrous shape as the other Cen- 
taurs. He is so shaped because he also is a power or genius of the 
streams of Pelion. But he personifies those streams in their gentleness, 
and not in their fury. His name Cheiron is from cheir, “a hand ;” 
so that he is the handy, or useful one; the skill he teaches Jason and 
Asklepios is the soft-handed skill of medicine ;* and when his mother 
is called Phillyra and a Naiad, it is as much as to say that he himself 
is concerned especially with herbs and waters. The vegetation of 
Mount Pelion, says Theophrastus, is the most medicinal in Greece ; 
and, in fact, we know that in this mouutain-range there were places 
hallowed in all times of Greek history for their salubrity, and that 
among the valleys opening out from it, some were famous for yielding 
herbs of virtue. Here was the very cradle of the art of medicine, 
the legendary training-ground of Asklepios and his sons. Cheiron, 
with his leechcraft and his music, with his helpfulness and wisdom, 
is the incarnation of all the blessings of the land; of its waters when 
they flow without violence, of the peace of the mountain-recesses 
whence they issue, of the coolness of the airs about their course, the 
waving of the leaves above their ripple, and the refreshment of the 
healing growths they nourish. In the persons of the other Centaurs is 
expressed the curse of mountain-streams, but their blessing in Cheiron ; 
in them the rudeness of nature’s outrages, in him the sweet influences of 
her benignity; and it is one of the high achievements of the Greek 
genius that it should have been able to express so aptly, and in symbols 
that do not allow their affinity to be forgotten, the character of those 


kindred but contrasted powers. 
8S. COLVIN. 
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Rose Cherril: An Crile’'s Love Story. 


he 


‘“ My dear,” said Miss Smalway, speaking from the eminence of her 
desk in the pupil room, “TI shall insist upon hearing from Mosier Brun’s 
own lips whether it has been his purpose to trifle with your affections.” 

“ But I assure you you are mistaken,” pleaded Rose Cherril, whose 
cheeks were all pink ; “ Monsieur Brun has never said a word which I 
could construe——” 

“Hush, Rose; you might deceive all the world, but you cannot 
deceive me,” interrupted Miss Smalway severely. “ Will you look me 
in the face and assert that this unprincipled Frenchman——” 

“T do not believe he is unprincipled,” muttered Rose. 

* You are evading the question, miss. Will you look me in the face 
and affirm that it would not signify an atom to you if you never saw 
Mosier Brun again?” 

It was a very pretty face which the junior governess of Acacia House 
turned up towards her employer. There was candour in it, and sweet- 
ness ; but now the clear blue eyes were dim, the little lips which never 
told untruths quivered, and Rose suddenly burst into tears. She could 
not imagine how Miss Smalway had discovered a secret which she 
scarcely confessed to herself. The French master and she were very good 
friends, but what had that to do with love? Was it love to be civil to a 
man, to admire his talents, and—to cry thus because one was accused of 
caring for him? 

Miss Smalway triumphed in her perspicacity, and, as she watched 
the weeping governess, shook her head and remarked that it was just 
what she had foreseen all along. It was Miss Smalway’s habit to 
foresee things, and Rose, having lived a year under her roof, ought to 
have been aware by this time that nothing could escape the prying of 
two eyes searching as telescopes. Miss Smalway was a lean and middle- 
aged person, who ruled her establishment of forty pupils with kindness, 
but could not bear that anything relating to them or other members of 
her household should be concealed from her. She was very short and 
sharp with pupils who neglected to show her the letters they wrote, or 
received from home. She stole about the passages at night in list 
slippers to overhear conversations in the dormitories ; she spied upon 
her governesses, who durst not leave the keys-of their desks trailing 
about lest she should overhaul their private papers ; and she taught her 
housemaids to be sad fibbers by questioning them as to their flirtations 
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with the baker’s man and the pot-boy. In all this Miss Smalway pro- 
fessed to act in the lofty interests of morality, but the one good thing 
about her was that she never turned the secrets which she had un- 
earthed to an ungenerous advantage. 

“T don’t see why you should not marry Mosier Brun if you like 
him,” she observed after a moment’s reflective pause. “ Don’t cry like 
_ that, child.” 

“Oh, but I’m not half good enough for him,” wailed Rose, who was 
still crying. 

“Not good enough! You, the daughter of an English clergyman, 
not good enough for a trumpery French refugee! Why, if he were to 
return to his country they would cut off that curly head of his and put 
it in a sawdyst basket. It’s as well that you should face this question 
in the proper light, Rose Cherril; for you are a pretty English girl, 
bred in a Christian land, and if you consent to marry a foreign pagan 
the favour will be all on your side.” 

It was soothing to Rose Cherril to be assured that she was a pretty 
girl, but she did not like to hear Paul Brun described as a pagan. “TI 
do not know why he has been exiled,” she said, “ but I have never 
heard a word from him that was not becoming.” 

“Qh, of course he is soft-spoken enough,” said Miss Smalway, 
shaking her head, “but he will have to give me something more than 
. fair words when I question him to-day.” 

“But, indeed, I would much rather you did not question him,” 
repeated Rose ruefully. “He may think I prompted you, which would 
be dreadful. I would not for worlds let him imagine— ” 

“Not a word more, for my determination is inexorable,” said 
Miss Smalway as she closed the ledger in which she had been making 
up her pupils’ half-year’s accounts. “ It is three o'clock now, and time 
to ring the class bell. In afew minutes the Mosier will be here, and 
then I will ascertain his mind or he shall have a piece of mine.” 

Saying this, Miss Smalway nodded her wizen-head very resolutely, 
and Rose Cherril, drying her eyes with a sigh, went out to ring the bell 
that summoned forty young ladies from the playground to afternoon 
lessons. After this she ran up to her own room to bathe her eyes in 
water, in order that the pupils might not see she had been crying. 

It was close upon the end of the summer school term at Acacia 
House, Richmond, and the last drawing and music lessons were to: be 
given on that day. The girls came trooping in from their games of 
croquet and battledore under the tall trees of the recreation ground, 
which was a very park, with plats of lawn for those who liked to romp, 
and shady bypaths for those who preferred to saunter, gossiping. They 
were a fresh and healthy bevy of girls, whose giggling filled the hall as 
they hung up their straw hats on the pegs, threw down. their mallets 
and shuttlecocks, and smoothed their hair with the palms of their hands. 
Some of them were tall marriageable maidens, whose school days were 
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about to finish; others little mites who dragged skipping-ropes after 
them, and whose chubby faces were all flushed from the exercise they 
had been taking under the bright August sun. The day was too fine 
for lessons, but the holidays were so near that the whole school were in 
high spirits ; besides, to those who were going to do their tasks under 
M. Paul Brun’s direction the prospect of an afternoon indoors did not 
seem irksome. The dozen who formed that day’s drawing class repaired 
to a large parlour that overlooked the park, and laid out their “pencils 
and millboards, waiting for the Frenchman to arrive. 

M. Paul Brun—or “the Mosier,” as the girls called him, out of 
mimicry of Miss Smalway’s prontnciation of the word monsiewr— 
taught both drawing and music, and was a prime favourite with all the - 
forty pupils. He had begun by teaching French only, hut it had 
gradually transpired that he could play the piano and sketch very 
fairly, so that Miss Smalway, moved ‘perhaps by economic reasons, had 
ended by vesting three educational departments in his hands. He came 
four days a week, remaining two or three hours each time, and en- 
deavouring, both patiently and good-humouredly, to make his lessons 
useful. He never volunteered to play compositions of his own, as is the 
painful custom with certain professors, but after school time was always 
ready to linger an extra half-hour and rattle off the newest operatic 
selections, adding a song now and then in the pleasantest of barytone 
-voices. He would draw caricatures to amuse the smallest girls, and 
sometimes he dropped in during the dancing lessons and offered himself 
as partner to the backward pupils, who made swift progress by waltzing 
with him; but he refused the post of dancing master, which Miss Smal- 
way would have pressed upon him in addition to his other duties. A 
handsome, well-bred, and well-dressed man was Paul Brun. He had 
black curly hair, dark eyes full of sparkle, and a short, neatly-trimmed 
beard, which well set off the pale tint of his complexion. The expres- 
sion on his lips was habitually ironical, but it quickly changed to a 
winning smile when his eyes met those of the person to whom he was 
speaking. His temper was most even—the same day after day, whatever 
happened—and his manners were those of a perfect gentleman—agree- 
ably polite towards people who were ceremonious, quietly and cheerfully 
amiable to those who were not: towards his pupils he behaved rather 
like an elder brother, though without familiarity. It was known that 
he liad been an officer in the French army, and had got mixed up in the 
Commune ; but this was all that the girls did know of him, for he never 
spoke of his own concerns, albeit he had been obliged to make a dis- 
closure of his antecedents to Miss Smalway once and for all for peace’s 
sake. But, to do Miss Smalway justice, she had kept his revelations to 
herself. At the period of this story Paul Brun was about thirty years 
old, and had been in the land of his exile six years, so that he spoke 
English fluently, notwithstanding his slight foreign accent. 

The pupils had been sitting ten minutes in the drawing parlour, and 
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the Mosier was a little behind his time. He came at last, striding over 
the lawn with quick steps, but looking downcast. Now Miss Smalway’s 
pupils—perceptive, after the manner of girls—had noticed that Paul 
Brun had been looking out of sorts for some weeks past, and that he 
assumed his cheerfulness when he came among them, as it were a mask, 
Boys would not have troubled themselves about the physiognomical 
disturbances of such an insignificant creature as a French master ; but 
girls must needs tattle, and there had been much conjecture at Acacia 
House as to what could have gone wrong with the Mosier. Had he fallen 
in love with his landlady, or was he in arrears with his washerwoman ? 
The elder pupils, giving free rein to their humour, supposed all sorts of 
absurdities, and made it their amusement to imagine something new 
every day, going so far as to pretend that the Frenchman’s only com- 
plaint was tight boots. Such exercises were sternly restrained in the 
classes presided over by the senior governess, Miss Bickel, who was a 
sour-visaged person, averse from merriment; but on the day of which 
we are speaking the drawing class was under the supervision of the 
second governess, Miss Boundy, a plump Essex virgin, whose only mode 
of protesting against the waywardness of her young charges was to 
exclaim, “Oh, I wish you wouldn’t talk such nonsense,” following up 
these weak remonstrances with a titter which took all the sting out 
of them. 

So as the unconscious Mosier crossed the lawn a running fire of 
pleasantries was kept up to the mute accompaniment of the crayons and 
stumps working on the sketching blocks, but these were checked by an un- 
expected sight, which caused a sudden silence to fall upon the class. Just 
as Paul Brun was nearing the house Miss Smalway sailed out majes- 
tuously on to the lawn to greet him, and the two turned away and began 
to pace together under the trees. The mere sight of Miss Smalway was 
generally enough to chill all merriment in her pupils, for she was a 
rigid disciplinarian: but there was something in her manner of accost- 
ing the Frenchman this time which especially excited their curiosity. 
Her manner was portentously grim, and the Mosier was seen to be 
gesticulating. They walked several times up and down the same alley, 
and appeared to be quarrelling—they, whose relations were usually 
made up wholly of mutual smirks! What could the matter be? 
Even the languid Miss Boundy ceased cutting her pencils, and speculated 
within herself whether the Frenchman had at last struck for an increase 
of salary? A full half-hour passed, and wonder culminated into a sort 
of dismay when the Mosier was observed lifting his hat to Miss Smalway, 
who, after this cold leave-taking, returned indoors without him—march- 
ing quick and very red in the face. 

“Oh my! there has been a squabble!” chorussed several of the 
pupils; but the next minute there was silence again, for Miss Smalway 
walked into the drawing parlour, and all the girls pored over their work 
studiously as mice. 
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“ Girls, you will have to get on to-day without Mosier Brun,” said 
the mistress as she stood in the doorway, evidently in the state known 
as “tantrums ;” “by next term I shall have engaged another music and 
drawing master.” 

“Why, is Mossieu Brun going? He is not ill, is he?” asked Miss 
Boundy, open-eyed and amazed. 

“The Mosier has given me formal notice of his resignation,” said 
Miss Smalway solemnly, “and I wish I could add that we had parted 
on good terms, but I cannot.” 

The twelve pupils sat aghast. In losing Paul Brun they every one 
lost a friend. When Miss Smalway had retired their indignation burst 
forth, and the remarks which they passed on their mistress were not 
complimentary. ‘Oh, the odious old cat! she has done some mean 
thing about money,” observed the more knowing ones; and others talked 
of asking their parents to withdraw them from Acacia House, since 
the lively Mosier was no longer going to teach there. A mutinous 
spirit was rife in the school during the rest of the afternoon, and even 
the sharp Miss Bickel was unequal to keeping order in her division. 
How much less, then, could Rose Cherril maintain it in hers! It was 
her turn to take the singing-class, and when Miss Smalway came into 
the music-room to make an announcement similar to that which she had 
published in Miss Boundy’s class, the junior governess’s face became 
’ wan, and it was a merciful relief to her that the girls began to babble at 
such a rate that all singing was out of the question. How could she 
have sung with her heart drooping in speechless dejection ? 


II. 


When the afternoon classes were ended, and the pupils of Acacia 
House were partaking of weak tea and bread-and-butter in the refectory, 
Miss Smalway summoned Rose Cherril into her study for the purpose of 
venting her sentiments. She cat in a chair of state behind a table covered 
with copy-books and tradesmen’s bills; her grey brow glowered, and the 
first remark she uttered was aimed like a projectile in a combat. 

“ Above all things,” she said, with a comminatory wag of the head, 
“‘T must request that you never again mention the name of that French- 
man in my presence, Rose Cherril.” 

Now this was the more irrational as Rose had never mentioned Paul 
Brun’s name (at least to Miss Smalway) of her own accord except in 
connection with school matters. But Miss Smalway only said this by 
way of opening fire. 

Rose stood in the middle of the room, her pretty head bent, and 
blushing as if she deserved reproach. The day’s events had taken her 
aback, and this sudden exposure of the tenderest, most sacred feelings of 
her heart before Miss Smalway was trying to her maidenly modesty. 
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But she was a straightforward girl, who could bear herself in a false 
position with dignity. 

“TI am afraid you have had a painful interview with Monsieur 
Brun,” she said. “I know you meant kindly by me, Miss Smalway, 
but I wish you had not spoken to him.” sn 

“T did not act out of kindness to you,” answered the schoolmistress 
truthfully. “It is my duty to know the ins and outs of idylls that take 
place under my roof, and that is why I asked this Mosier to tell me, like 
a man, how he meant to deal with you.” 

‘* T knew he could not care for me,” faltered Rose. 

“ But the man loves you so that he grew quite stupid prosing over 
your perfections.” 

“ He loves me?” echoed Rose, whose eyes suddenly lit up, whilst a 
deep tinge overspread her face and brightened it. 

“Yes, the madcap! it’s for love of you that he has been moping 
these many weeks, and yet he says there is a barrier between you and him 
which he cannot break down. A barrier forsooth. Now, Rose Cherril, 
ate you a girl of spirit or do you mean to sit down tamely under this 


sort of fudge?” 
“ What am I to do?” asked Rose, who was in a soft rapture, caused 
by the words she had just heard. 


“Dot Why, would you have me believe that it is a matter of no 
moment to you that a man who has stolen your heart should act like a 
lunatic?” 

“ Miss Smalway: 

“ This Frenchman is trifling with you,” screamed the scraggy school- 
mistress. “ For he says that he is not married, and yet not at liberty to 
marry, though he will not speak more explicitly. Do you think that if 
any young man loved me, and I loved him, I would suffer us to be 
parted by some nonsensical reason that was not explained tome? I 
would run after the creature to the end of the world, and say to him, 
‘Out with your secret, sir, out with it. Don’t think to make a goose 
of me, sir. I’m a young woman who knows what is due to my 
sex.’ ” 

Any third party would have been amused by the vehemence which 
Miss Smalway threw into her dictation of a maiden’s- duties under 
amorous circumstances; but Rose of course saw nothing to smile at. 
She was puzzled to think what could be the reason that prevented Paul 
Brun from marrying anybody, and deeply distressed was she that there 
should be such a reason. Pitying the exile’s woes more than her own, 
she was afraid that some great sorrow must be clouding his life. Rose 
knew little of Paul’s history beyond the fact that he had incurred a 
capital sentence for taking part in an insurrection ; but might it not be 
that the shame of this condemnation oppressed hin more than he cared 
to own, and made him morbidly reluctant to ask any girl to wear a 
name which some might consider disgraced? Miss Smalway, however, 
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dispelled these conjectures by the account she vouchsafed of her interview 
with the Frenchman. 

“TI asked the man whether he lived in fear of the police, but he 
answered No,” said she, rubbing her lean nose till it glowed. “He 
relies that an amnesty will some day allow him to re-enter his precious 
country, and meanwhile he is not the least ashamed of being an outlaw, 
for he says that he is only the soldier in a vanquished cause that will 
triumph some day, and other such flapdoodle stuff. As to money, he 
appears to have enough, for his educational books are selling well, and 
he confesses that he acts as London correspondent to some Parisian paper. 
‘Why, in the name of patience, then, can’t you marry?’ I asked for the 
tenth or eleventh time ; but he only wobbled that foreign head of his, sigh- 
ing and vowing that if he had fancied he was going to disturb your peace he 
would have taken himself off long ago. He took that opportunity of 
resigning his functions in my academy, saying that he had felt for some 
while that it was too miserable to see you so often without daring to tell 
you how dear you were tohim. ‘ Well, then,’ said I, ‘ you may flatter 
yourself that you have done a fine piece of work by your dearie. If you 
had seen her crying her eyes out this afternoon, you might have reflected 
that it’s not so easy to mend a broken heart as a teacup.’” 

“Oh, Miss Smalway, did you tell him that?” exclaimed Rose, 
scarlet with confusion. 

“Of course I did, and I promise you I made him wince,” rejoined 
the implacable schoolmistress. “ But now, Rose Cherril, your fate is in 
your own hands. If you like to prove to this Mosier that you are not a 
bread-and-butter miss, to be flouted at his pleasure, we will go up to 
London to-morrow and rout him out at his lodgings, and you shall have 
it out with him in my presence.” 

“No, thank you. Oh! anything but that,” replied Rose, shocked 
at the suggestion. 

“ As you please,” observed Miss Smalway, puckering up her lips ; 
“but in that case, having done my best for you, I wash my hands of 
your concerns. And now let us talk of something else.” Here the 
schoolmistress abruptly altered her tone. “I want you to go into Rich- 
mond and carry some orders to the confectioner and florist about our 
prize-day feast ; there are so many ices to be bespoken, and other things 
which you will find on this list. You don’t object to taking a walk?” 

“No; I should like it,” said Rose Cherril faintly. “Am I to go 
alone ?” 

“Yes, If it is your turn to take the first class for their airing, you 
must ask Miss Boundy to do that in your stead. After what has 
occurred to-day I dare say you will like to have your evening to your- 
self, eh?” : 

Rose did feel that she would like to have the evening to herself, for 
her brows throbbed to aching. But the schoolmistress was not 
prompted by any feeling of considerateness in giving her junior gover- 
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ness a free evening. It had merely struck her that Paul Brun’® 
be prowling about Richmond, waiting if perchance he might see Rose. 
Men who learn that they are deeply beloved by the objects of their 
affection do not make themselves scarce without striving for one last 
sentimental interview ; and Miss Smalway reasoned within herself that 
if Rose and the Mosier did meet, the latter’s secret might come out, 
and she (Miss S:) might learn it secondhand from the governess. She 
had a first-rate capacity for worming out things from those who were 
dependent upon her. 

But it flashed on Rose Cherril also like a presentiment that she 
might possibly meet Paul Brun. 

As she dressed in her little room, putting a straw bonnet on her 
bright wavy hair, and drawing on her neat grey gloves, she mused that 
Paul would surely not go away without trying to wish her good-by. 
The thought made all the blood in her veins tingle, and her fingers 
trembled as they buttoned the gloves: She doubted whether she ought 
to go out. She would not have dared venture out of doors unless she 
had been ordered. For what should she say, and how would he answer, 
if they met? Miss Smalway’s interference had certainly done no good ; 
and perhaps Paul had been made angry by the things which had been 
said to him, and which he may have thought came from Rose herself. 
Oh, how much better it would have been if Miss Smalway had let 
matters alone! These were the ideas which crowded upon poor Rose 
and made her dread to meet the Frenchman, while the next moment she 
shivered to think how wretched and lonely her life would be henceforth 
if she never more heard the voice which had so often charmed her—if 
it were not given her by a squeeze of the hand, a smile, a parting look— 
by any token, in short—to feel that Paul deplored as much as she did 
the fatality which was to put them asunder. 

Rose Cherril was a good girl as well as a pretty one. The youngest 
daughter of a country vicar who had many children, she had been sent 
out into the world to do the best she could for herself; and she knew 
that she had only her own character and industry to rely on for daily 
bread. She could not afford to make a single mistake in life, for her 
relatives were too poor to help her; but, on the other hand, she was in- 
dependent, for they would not have objected to her marrying whom she 
pleased. Patient, clever, self-reliant, and conscientious, Rose was not 
one of those girls who need much guidance, and to whom beauty is a 
danger. Temptations had beset her, but she had passed safely by them 
in the strength of her innocency, which was full but not prudish. 
Luxuries and pleasures would have wooed her in vain, for her tastes 
were not frivolous ; but she had given her heart to Paul Brun because 
he was even more lonely than she, and because he seemed good, gentle, 
and brave. It was the old, old story. He had used no witchcraft in his 
suit but that of letting the simple English girl know that he was friend- 
less, and she had loved him before being aware that the sentiments she 
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entertained towards this outlaw were such as would have induced her 
to make any sacrifice for his sake, and to follow him wheresoever he 
would, for better or worse. 

Shall one blame the girl if she unconsciously tried to look her best as 
she attived herself to go out to her trysting? The bow which she placed 
on her light muslin dress was of the colour that the Frenchman loved ; 
she gathered one of his favourite scarlet roses in passing through the 
garden, and stuck it in her girdle. Altogether she looked the picture of 
comely, winsome girlhood as she walked out alone with throbbing pulses 
on that genial evening, while the birds were twittering as they gathered 
to their roosts, and the air was filled with the golden light of a summer 
sunset. 


Il. 


At about the time when Rose Cherril set out on her walk a mys- 
terious meeting of foreigners was being held at a riverside house some 
miles from Richmond—near Chelsea. 

The dozen persons who composed this assembly were all well known 
to Paul Brun, and equally so to the police of the different countries to 
which they belonged. They were remarkable men every one—bearded 
thinkers, writers, plotters ; professed friends of mankind so far as theories 
went, but ruthless as to the means by which their theories were to be 


- practically applied. They formed the central lodge of one of the 


numerous branches of the “ Marianne,” and were met together at the 
house of the “ head centre,” a Frenchman named Cramoiseau, to con- 
cert measures for one of those political crimes which periodically startle 
the Continent, but which to their minds seemed philanthropic enter- 
prises, as tending to the emancipation of the human race. They had a 
secondary object, however, which was to “judge” Paul Brun, who was 
a member of their association. 

In the language of secret societies that word “judge” has a terrible 
signification. When a man has been inveigled into joining a society 
whose aims are revolutionary, whose weapons are craft, mystery, and 
murder, and whose bond is obedience, he becomes subject to a code of 
laws beside which the tyranny of despots is mildness. He must render 
account of his thoughts as well as his acts; he must give not cold 
fidelity, but burning zeal in support of a cause which he has sworn to 
serve to the exclusion of all other interests ; and if he ceases to do this he 
becomes suspected of treachery. Men who carry their heads in their 
hands, and who know that their strength depends wholly on their union, 
cannot afford to have a laggard among them. Now of late it had been 
noticed that Paul Brun, who had not thrown himself into the revolu- 
tionary movement with apparently unquenchable enthusiasm, had be- 
come tepid in the good cause. He gave excuses for not attending the 
meetings of the lodge, he shunned the company of the brethren, he had 
once or twice ignored orders which had been given him for the service of 
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the propaganda, and all this at a time when the designs of the society 
were ripe for action. It looked like cowardice, but it might be some- 
thing worse, and the members of the lodge, who were of needs on their 
guard, were resolved to punish him unless he mended his manners. 

Twelve seemingly inoffensive men they were who sat round the table 
in M. Cramoiseau’s ground-floor parlour, but they all of them had that 
restless look in the eyes which belongs to conspirators and to hunted 
animals. Oramoiseau himself, whose ostensible profession was that 
of commission agent, was a swarthy little man who fidgeted inces- 
santly. He took things up and laid them down, bit his nails, glanced 
out of the window, talked out of his turn, and yet always spoke to the 
point, bringing down his remarks like pins, as it were, to stick the con- 
versation on its proper issues. Beside him sat a bony, hard-faced 
German, who smoked a pipe and emitted his observations with dogma- 
tical wordiness clouded in long gusts of tobacco ; then came a well-dressed 
Pole, whose linen and teeth were equally white, but who had the 
wrinkled face of an ape; then two Italians, a Russian with soft eyes 
anda sad smile, another German with a sharp chin and sandy-grey hair 
flowing over his collar, and the rest were Frenchmen. Most of these 
brethren smoked, but they were sober, and had no refreshment besides 
cold water, which they drank when their throats were dry from 

The room in which they sat was one of those poor, tawdry places 
peculiar to semi-genteel lodging-houses, and which bring home so forcibly 
to exiles the absence of home comforts. It- was furnished with hard, 
angular chairs of horsehair ; the frame of the low pier-glass over the 
mantleshelf was swathed in yellow muslin, to keep flies off ; and the walls 
were decked with a few cheap bad prints from illustrated newspapers. 
But through the open window the conspirators had a fine view of the 
Thames, sweeping by with its traffic of steamers, barges, and wherries. 
The summer sunlight made the grey waters shine like molten metal, and 
lent a crystal sparkle to’the foam tossed up by the ploughing of keels. 
Now and then a steam launch glided by like a swan, with a crew of 
holiday makers who had been picnicking on the upper reaches of the 
river, and sang as they were coming home; and the careless voices of 
boys learning to row in gigs could be heard laughing as oars were plied 
and crabs were caught.~ English life in its busiest, gayest aspects could 
be seen by these foreigners, who were plotting under cover of English 
liberty to do dark deeds in the vain, fantastic, foolish hope of making a 
new world according to their own strange dreams. 

The conference of the assembly lasted long, but on the main point— 
that of the crime to be committed—they were all agreed. The only 
question was whether they could venture to act ‘so long as they were 
uncertain of Paul Brun’s loyalty. He possessed all their secrets ; by the 
statutes of their society he was bound to participate in the drawing of 
lots which was to determine whose hand was to deal the blow that 
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must be struck for the common good ; but if Brun was a traitor, then the 
brethren were in danger, and it behoved them to put their black sheep 
out of the way before they embarked on an enterprise of which he was 
cognisant, and which he might disclose to their enemies. The small 
Frenchman, Cramoiseau, was Paul’s most vehement denunciator, and he 
maintained that no mercy should be shown him. “ And yet,” added he, 
as he nibbled his nails, “I have had him watched, and found nothing 
suspicious in him. He gives lessons; he writes books; he spends much 
of his time at a Richmond girls’ school. He chums with no enemies of 
our cause.” 

“ Are there any pretty girls at thig Richmond academy ?” inquired the 


‘bony German, whose name was Hardreich, speaking in guttural French. 


“There is a pretty governess, I believe—a Miss Cherril,” answered 
Cramoiseau, fidgeting. 

“ Ah, that is it, then,” remarked Hardreich, puffing solemnly at his 
long pipe. “If Paul Brun be not a traitor, he is in love.” 

“Tt comes to the same thing,” exclaimed the Pole with a face like 
an ape’s. “ Have we not all sworn to renounce woman’s lovealong with 
other joys which might make us weak and attach us to life? We are 
soldiers in the Army of Progress, and must be ready to sacrifice our lives 
without being concerned by the tears of women or children. He among 
us who breaks this covenant is no true member of our brotherhood, but 
an obstacle, and he should die.” 

“‘ Thou art right, Raczki,” quietly said Hardreich. “Do monks and 
Romish priests marry? and yet they rule half the world. Can man keep 
asecret when woman’s lips try to coax it from him? Hercules was a 
fool in the hands of Omphale, and Samson was no man when he had met 
Dalilah.” 

“In my country,” remarked the Russian with the soft eyes and sad 
smile, “‘ we have women who would give a man the strength he lacked 
and show him how to strike a blow if his own courage blenched. There 
are no such men for bravery as our female Nihilists. But can you expect 
these Virile virtues of gentle English maidens, who do not know what it 
is to be oppressed ?” 

“The mouths of the English are choke-full of liberty, and they are 
surfeited,” ejaculated one of the Italians bitterly. “As well seek to 
touch a fat man who has dined with a tale of hunger as hope to enlist 
the sympathies of this people in our cause. Even their working men do 
not understand us; how should their women do so?” 

“Women have been the perdition of conspiracies a hundred times 
over,” ejaculated Cramoiseau, rumpling his hair and then twitching 
feverishly at his beard. “ But perhaps we are taking it for granted too 
soon that Paul Brun isin love. I have heard of the pretty governess, 
but it was not told me that Paul was paying his court to her. Perhaps 
his lukewarmness arises from his improved circumstances ; they say he 
is beginning to make money.” 

15—2 
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“He fought bravely on our side during the Commune, and ruined 
himself by doing so,” remarked another of the Frenchmen, whose 
manners were tranquil as a doctor’s ina sick room. “I should have 
thought his disinterestedness beyond question.” 

“He was young when he made those sacrifices,” observed the gloomy 
Hardreich, knocking some ashes out of his pipe. “Now that years have 
elapsed his ardour may have cooled. Men first despise Fortune and then 
woo her. It is harder to persevere in self-denial than to begin it, and 
easier to be generous upon impulse than after reflection.” 

“Yet Brun is no child, and knew to what he pledged himself when 
he took our oath,” cried the Pole Raczki. 

“He was hot enough in our cause some months ago,” exclaimed one 
of the Italians. 

“Tf he have the itch for gold on his palm his hand will never close 
tightly on a dagger-hilt, and he is no mate for us,” purred the soft, sad 
Russian. 

“Well, the long and short of it is, we must put him to the proof,” 
ejaculated Cramoiseau impatiently. “If he can justify himself, if he 
will work with us to the end, well and good ; if not, he knows what to 
expect.” 

It was resolved that Paul Brun should be put to the proof. As to 
what would happen if he failed to pass the ordeal to which the brethren 
would subject him no allusion was made. None of those present would 
have made any fuss about executing justice on a treacherous comrade, 
and they knew that they could rely on one another’s eternal secresy in 
such a conjuncture. Their very silence was significant. 

“To-morrow at noon we will meet again,” said Cramoiseau, wrig- 
gling on his chair. “I will send Brun orders to be here, and we will 
draw our lots in his presence. He shall draw with us.” 

“If he objects or quibbles, he must not leave this house alive,” said 
the Pole Raczki. 

“No. The house is empty,” said Cramoiseau. “I have no servants 
here to spy on us.” 

“ And yonder river tells no tales,” chimed in Hardreich, as he re- 
filled his pipe. ‘“ See how it rolls, the fitting symbol of a mighty doctrine 
which gathers strength in its course, and is not to be checked by obstacles 
—at least, not by such as one man can put in its way. Courage, friends ; 


our doctrines will outlive us all, even as that river will. But I think it’ 


is time for us to be going.” 

Dusk had come on by this time, and the Thames was dotted with 
the red lights on barges. Overhead a full harvest moon shed mellow 
beams through the sky and streaked the waters with ripples of silver. 
The conspirators left the house by twos, and dispersed noiselessly to their 
different lodgings in the great city of their refuge. The last to go was 
Cramoiseau, who locked the front door as he went; for he did not live in 
this house where the lodge held their meetings. No one lived there. 
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. she advanced, for she saw no signs of Paul Brun. She reached the con- 
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Cramoiseau’s residence was in Soho; and having repaired thither in an 
omnibus, he presently sent out his landlady’s boy with an envelope 
directed to Paul Brun, who had apartments in Bloomsbury. This was 
safer than trusting the post. 

There was no letter in this envelope, but only a small piece of 
knotted string. The receiver would know what it meant. 


IV. 


We left Rose Cherril making her way through Richmond. At that 
season of the year this attractive suburb is always gay of an evening. 
Road, rail, and stream bring down parties of diners to the, different 
hotels ; the four-in-hand, the barouche, and the mail phaeton spin along 
the main streets towards the “Star and Garter” and “Castle ;” and 
oarsmen in lively boating costumes loaf about the pavements, whiling 
away the interval before dinner in smoking and criticising the teams of 
the various equipages. 

Miss Smalway’s junior governess was not a little stared at by some 
of these amateurs; but she passed along quickly, like one able to take 
care of herself, yet not so quickly as to seem ina hurry. There is, even 
in walking, an art which distinguishes the pure-minded girl from those 
at whom men are not afraid to smile. But Rose Cherril’s heart sank as 


fectioner’s and executed her commission, which related to some dainties 
which were to be supplied for the annual feast held at Acacia House 
when the relatives of the pupils came to see the prizes distributed ; then 
she went to the florist’s, and her errands were finished, so that she might : 
have returned home. But she remembered that she wanted a pair of 
gloves, and she proceeded further down the street, almost as far as the 
railway station. Did she really want those gloves, or was it merely that 
she could not bear to go home so long as there wasa chance of her meeting 
the Frenchman? She was beginning to think it unkind of him not to 
have stayed to meet her. Dejection and weariness came upon her soul, 
making her footsteps lag, so that she was glad to sit down upon entering 
the hosier’s shop. 

But Paul Brun was close at hand. While paying for her gloves 
Rose saw a tall form hovering near the doorway, and a flush, half of 
delight, half of timidity, kindled at once on her cheek. As she came out 
he accosted her, raising his hat and looking very smart in his white 
waistcoat and spotted blue neckerchief. But he seemed melancholy too, 
and there was a perceptible quaver in his voice as he addressed her. 

“Good evening, Miss Cherril. It is my good star that has brought 
you out.” 

“Miss Smalway sent me out on an errand,” faltered Rose, shaking 
hands with him. 

“T bless her for that,” exclaimed Paul, “and also for something 
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which she told me to-day, and which has made me indescribably 
happy.” 

“She told me—I think—you are not coming to Acacia House 
again?” said Rose, colouring. 

No; and that is why I wished to see you this evening. I have 
been waiting on the chance that you would come out.” 

“T am very seldom out alone at this hour, as you know.” This was 
said a little archly. 

“T had a presentiment I should meet you, though; but had it been 
otherwise I should have tried to see you elsewhere, for I must speak to 
No answer from Rose. She had an excuse for not replying, as the 
street was crowded, and they could scarcely touch on confidential matters 
walking thus side by side on the pavement. Paul Brun continued to 
speak alone, more cheerfully than at first. 

“What a beautiful evening it is! I have been admiring the 
view from the Terrace. I saw you coming across the field by the 
river, and followed you at a long distance. Forgive me for doing so ; 
but can you guess why I so much desired this interview ?” 

“Yes,” answered Rose, who could not tell an untruth; “I have 
heard what passed between you and Miss Smalway ; and, oh, Monsieur 
Brun, I was so grieved to learn that you were in affliction.” 

“My sorrow is such as you can partially dispel, if you will trust me, 
Rose, my darling,” said the Frenchman in a low tone. “Let us go to 
the Terrace ; it will be almost an hour before dusk comes on, and we can 
talk better there than in the streets.” 

He called her his darling, but she was not flurried, it seemed so 
natural now. They walked for the next hundred yards without speaking, 
and passed on to Richmond Terrace. It was not deserted ; it never is; 
there were couples sauntering there, and intent on the same subjects, 
may be, as Rose and Paul. But the place was not thronged as it is on 
Sundays, and the French exile could imagine himself alone with the 
English girl who loved him as they stood ‘beside the hedge together, 
looking out over the peerless landscape. 

The sun had gone down over a crowd of parks and villas. The blue 
mists on the Brentford meadows were just rising; over Kew hung a 
white cloud, but Twickenham and Kingston were bathed in a clear after- 
glow of the tint which promises dry weather, and which for the moment 
restored the hues of spring to the dark August leaves. By a gentle 
gradation the landscape on the right, of gardens among houses, dissolved 
into the view on the country quarter of houses among gardens. There 
was no rawness in the prospect, like that of a struggling colony ; no 
decay, like that of a nation living on its past reputation ; no desolation, 
for people of all classes wandered about pursuing their pleasure or their 
business. On the silent highway flowing through the arches of Rich- 
mond Bridge, in boats of every form, were women whom foreigners 
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might have admired for their beauty, and men at whom they might have 
wondered for their strength. But what most of all struck Paul Brun, as 
-he stood for a minute in mute contemplation, was that the boundaries 
of cities and townships were here unmarked ; that not a fortress could 
be seen, not a barracks, not so much as a tower, to guard the capital of 
the greatest empire in the world. The whole wide reach of land was 
stamped with the seal of England’s singular happiness in having no foe 
without.or within. 

“ What a country it is!” exclaimed the exile in a pathetic transport. 
“Until I came here I never believed that a nation could be so peaceful 
and. contented. In France people hate each other on account of politics ; 
the land bristles with bayonets and the prisons overflow with rebels. 
You have: never seen the slaughter of civil war, my gentle Rose, nor 
the rancour that lives after it. May your eyes never witness such sights.” 

“You talk as if some recollection of your past life were tormenting 
you,” said she, lifting her blue eyes to his face with a compassionate, 
look. 

“ My.mind is full of torments,” replied the Frenchman with a 
despairing gesture. ‘“ Things which once seemed just and holy to me 
now appear ascrimes. Iam like a man who has groped long in the dark 
and emerges into a glory of light which almost blinds him. It is your 
hand that has led me, and it is from you that come the unutterable 
. pangs which I suffer.” 

“From me?” echoed Rose, riveting a glance of inquiry on him. 

“ Yes, from you, dearest,” he answered ; and, profiting by the emotion 
which had seized the girl, he possessed himself of one of her hands, 
which she unconsciously yielded. ‘ Before I knew you I was—but no 
matter what I was. ~Now that I have been acquainted with you a year, 
and felt my admiration for you ripen into love, I worship your virtues 
also, and would that I could imitate them. Tell me, Rose, is it true that 
you care enough for me to be my teacher ?” 

“You told Miss Smalway that you would be sorry if I cared for 
you,” she replied, and a smile flickered over her lips as her gaze met his 
for an instant. 

“T did say that,” ejaculated the Frenchman, drawing her hand so 
close to his heart that she could feel its palpitation. “TI said it because 
it seemed a cruelty to disturb your peace when I was not free.” 

“If you are not free, why do you ask me?” she exclaimed sorrow- 
fully, and drew her hand from him, whilst her glance sought the ground. 

“ But perhaps I may become free—some day, if you have the courage 
to trust me and to wait.” 

“ Are you married, then?” 

“No; I swear to you that I am not.” 

“ What can it be, then, that hinders your liberty? Oh, Monsieur 
Brun, if it is only because you are an exile ” She saw that she 
was making advances to him and stopped. He might think her for- 
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ward. But she loved him so deeply, she so thoroughly realised at that 
moment that there could be no joy in her life away from him, that it 
was hard to be debarred by etiquette from saying all that was on her lips. 
She longed to cling to his arm and cry, “ Tell me all your trouble, 
Paul. Our happiness is at stake. Confide in me, as I will in you, 
and let us meet your difficulties together.” 

She did not say this, and the Frenchman judged from her attitude 
that he had offended her. “I am sorry,” he muttered with a contrite 
gentleness that brought the tears to her eyes. “I know that my reti- 
cence must seem strange, but Iam bound by engagements which I took 
when I was a younger man, and I am not even free to hint how it 
comes to be that I am not my own master. I have tried since I knew 
you to break the fetters which gall my very soul, but all in vain. I 
will make another attempt before this week is ended; but if I fail I am 
afraid I must rest under any suspicion which it may please you to form. 
No woman can be expected to give me the blindfold trust I require. I 
am well aware of that——” 

“Oh, Paul, I will trust you,” she interrupted, crying, for she could 
not bear the infinite wretchedness of his tone. 

“ Will you trust me?” he exclaimed, with an eager fire leaping into 
his eyes. “Can you give me a trust which shall count months—perhaps 
years—as nothing, and wait in the hope that time will release me, as it 
must some day?” 

“T will wait as long as you please,” she faltered, abandoning herself 
to his embrace. “I will do anything that may give you courage and 
hope.” 

“‘ Then the confidence shall not be all on your side,” exclaimed Paul, 
excitedly. ‘Listen, my darling ; I will tell you everything. What are 
compacts to me as weighed against your tears? You have a right to 
know all, since you are all to me.” 

“ No, tell me nothing,” said Rose, putting up a hand to stop him, 
for he had encircled her with hisarm. “ Keep your faith and rely on 
God to help you.” 

“Oh, what an angel you are!” cried the Frenchman, with a pas- 
sionate look of adoration on the sweet face lifted towards his. ‘“ Think 
how I will struggle to win you, my darling! In this land of my banish- 
ment you can give me a new country, a home, and your beloved self to 
cherish all the rest of my days. You are not afraid of the rebel, then, 
whom others scorn? You feel that I should become good under your 
mild influence? You invoke God: He may hear us for your sake, for I 
have begun to believe in Him, and to pray to Him, since I feared He 
might part me from you. Give me that rose at your girdle, darling ; it 
shall be my talisman. Soon—very soon, perhaps—I will return to ask 
you for the dear hand that holds it. If not—but no; I will speak only 
of hope to-night——” 

Paul Brun did not finish his sentence, but under cover of the dusk— 
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propitious to lovers—he drew Rose to him, and kissed her on the lips. - 
“ Good-night, darling. Pray for me,” he whispered tenderly. 

“ Good-night, Paul. God bless you,” Rose answered. The brave 
girl had given her heart to the exile, and was not ashamed of his kiss, 


One may be sure that Miss Smalway was on the tenter-hooks of 
expectation to hear what had befallen of the junior governess’s evening 
walk. Rose returned to Acacia House just as it was growing dark, 
and the pupils were already in their schoolrooms preparing their 
next day’s lessons. After removing her hat and gloves she would 
have gone to preside over her own class, as usual, but the schoolmistress 
waylaid her in a passage and led her off to the library. Curiosity 
seemed to be bursting out of the pores of Miss Smalway’s skin, and 
made it glisten. 

“Well, my dear,” she began, scarcely taking time to sit down, 
“ have you seen that madcap ?” 

“IT met Monsieur Brun,” replied Rose, wincing at this word. 

“ Ah, I felt bound he would be skulking about somewhere. And 
what did he say for himself?” 

“ He asked me to engage mfself to him, and I did so,” replied Rose 
with modest dignity. 

“Good. And what about his famous secret?” 

“T did not ask him to disclose it.” , 

“You did not ask? Then perhaps there was no secret? It was all 
a hoax?” 

“T regret to say that the secret to which you allude exists ; but it 3s 
enough for me—and I think it should be for others—that Monsieur Brun 
desires to keep it.” 

Miss Smalway sat aghast. It was as though, in the place of an 
expected dainty, a snowball had been thrust into her mouth. She 
shivered with indignation and began cracking her finger-joints—an 
ominous symptom with her, as most of the inmates of Acacia House 
well knew. 

“‘ Hoighty-toity, Miss Cherril,” she cried. “So you think yourself 
privileged, whilst living under my moral charge, to go and hold clandes- 
tine meetings of an evening with a Frenchman whose life is involved 
in improper mysteries ? ” 

“There was nothing clandestine in our interview,” said Rose with 
a slight flush. ‘I have made no secret of it nor of its purport.” 

“ A pretty purport, forsooth ! What will your father, sisters, brothers, 
and aunts say when they hear of your wanting to marry a most sus- 
picious refugee ?” 

“When they learn that I met him in your household they will feel 
assured that his character must be above suspicion,” was Rose’s tranquil 
rejoinder. 
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“I may have made a mistake in my estimate of the Mosier, Miss 
Cherril. I do not profess to be infallible.” 

“ T think you are making mistakes now in your manner of talking 
about him, Miss Smalway—especially to me.” 

Rose retired to her room, leaving her employer in a state comparable 
to nothing but a violent attack of “ needles and pins” all over the body. 
It did not suit Miss Smalway to dismiss Rose Cherril, who was the most 
efficient of the three governesses and the most popular with the pupils ; 
but neither could she keep about her a person who coolly braved her 
inquisitions. In the agony of her irritation she called into counsel the 
two other governesses, Miss Bickel and Miss Boundy, who, much in- 
terested in what they regarded as a scandal, recommended patience, 
alleging that secrets always leak out at last. But as the good-natured 
Miss Boundy was a damsel who, for her own part, could no more hold 
a secret than she could grasp a hot poker, she soon confided the 
“scandal” to the elder pupils. So in twenty-four hours it was known 
to all the young ladies in Acacia House, to the servants, and to the 
outsiders who courted these latter, that the Mosier was in love with 
the junior governess, but that there was a present bar to their mar- 
riage—the said bar being doubtless, as all unanimously opined, a lawful 
wife, whom the Mosier was hiding away somewhere, according to the 
artful practice of foreigners. 


8 


Paul Brun, on arriving at his lodgings, which were close to the 
British Museum, found Cramoiseau’s envelope with the piece of knotted 
string inside. He was used to receiving such missives, which were al- 
ways delivered by hand, and with directions in imitation of printing, so 
that it was impossible to identify the sender. Conspirators have a 
horror of post-marks and plain calligraphy, which are apt to furnish 
damaging evidences in law-courts. 

A piece of white string unknotted was a simple summons to attend 
a meeting of the lodge on the morrow; but the knot signified that 
urgent business was to be discussed, and that the recipient must attend 
at his peril, laying aside all other affairs for the purpose. It was very 
rare to issue such imperative mandates, for the brethren were quick to 
obey: the knot implied that the brother who received it was suspected 
of remissness by his lodge, and Paul Brun understood this. 

In pursuance of a rule, to which he was bound by oath, he burned 
the envelope and string at his candle; and then he tried to dismiss 
political concerns altogether from his mind for that evening. Not that 
he was unaware of the danger in which he stood, but he was in that 
mood when a man can think only of one thing. He was full of his love 
for Rose. The flower she had given him, the kiss he iad given her, in- 
flamed his senses and kindled the most wondrous visions in his brain. 
Being a bit of a poet—as what lover is not!—he sat down to write 
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ecstatic verses to his beloved, by doing which he made the time pass 
and gradually soothed his mind till the fever of his passion gave place to 
a hopeful serenity. Then he went to bed to dream again visions not 
more romantic than those which he saw waking. 

Certainly nature had not intended this young Frenchman to be a 
brooding conspirator. Quick-witted, warm-blooded, an enthusiast in the 
cause of freedom, he had thrown himself into the revolutionary move- 
ment in France partly through the patriotic exasperation caused by the 
defeats which his country had suffered in the war through Napoleonic 
misrule, and partly because he had been carried away by the sophistries 
of some of the Communist leaders who were his friends, By-and-by, when 
an exile in London, he had joined the “ Marianne,” because indignation 
burned within him at the fearfully harsh treatment some of his fellow- 
rebels had endured, and again because he saw Monarchists plotting in 
France to overthrow the Republic. He thought that the intrigues in 
high places, which lead to bloody coups-d’état, may be met by con- 
spiracies in low ones, which prepare revolutions—forgetting that one 
crime does not excuse another, and that a great cause is best served by 
honest means. It took him years of life amidst sober English influences 
to see this, but his conversion was not complete till he had met and begun 
to love Rose Cherril. Then he asked himself whether there could be two 
measures of right and wrong, and whether things which would seem to 
Rose heinous and loathsome offences could by any possibility be good. 
Should murder, duplicity, sedition, be less.revolting to the conscience of 
an upright man because perpetrated on behalf of principles about which 
not one-thousandth part of mankind are agreed? Paul Brun confessed 
not, and once doubt had entered into his mind he began to feel ashamed 
of the oaths he had taken and to wish himself rid of them. He was 
not less Liberal and Republican than before, but he aspired to serve his 
cause by open methods, not by underground burrowings and attempts to 
blow up the foundations of society. 

Nevertheless it was no child’s play on which he had got engaged, 
and when he rose in the morning in a calm frame of mind he faced his 
predicament without any illusions. He could not tender his resignation 
as a member of the “Marianne” and back out of the lodge as if it 
were aclub. He had been initiated into the mysteries of the associa- 
tion ; he knew enough to send most of its members to the hulks, and the 
fate to which he exposed himself by deserting them was death. He 
thought of the gloomy Hardreich, of the fanatical Pole Raczki, of 
Cramoiseau, and the others, who all counted a traitor’s life as less than a 
dog’s ; and he called to mind sinister stories of false brethren who had been 
found floating dead in the rivers or hanging in their lodgings, and upon 
whom juries, for want of evidence, had returned verdicts of accidental 
death. It may be asked why, if Paul Brun felt his life in danger, 
he did not take the simple step of asking for the protection of the 
police ; but it did not so much as occur to him to commit this treachery. 
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Nor did he arm himself when he set out for Chelsea, though he hada 
revolver and a long clasp knife-in one of his drawers. He wished 
to appeal to the reason of his co-members, not to defy them. If 
his arguments failed to convince them that they had no right to make 
him act against his conscience it would be useless to contend physically 
against numbers. 

After breakfasting off a cup of coffee which his landlady brought 
him, Paul Brun dressed himself in dark clothes, as became the solemnity 
of the ordeal he was going to face, and he put in his pocket a list (in 
cypher) of the towns in Europe in which there were lodges of the 
“ Marianne,” along with the names and addresses of the principal 
agents. This list filled several closely lithographed pages, and it was a 
most important document, for it served as a letter of recommenda- 
tion between members of different lodges when they were travelling. 
Paul Brun intended to deliver it up to the head-centre Cramoiseau. 
He put in the same pocket Rose’s flower, which was still fresh and full 
of perfume ; the talisman was wrapped in the copy of verses which he 
had written in Rose’s honour over-night. 

Then Paul Brun sallied forth bravely, like a man whose spirits rise 
at the approach of peril. It was a glorious morning. Ten o’clock was 
striking from many churches, and as Paul had still two hours before him, 
he took a walk to Westminster Bridge, and there embarked on one of 
the steamers for Chelsea. As he threaded the streets, and as he sat by 
the wheel of the steamer ploughing i's way on the broad river past 
Lambeth, dismal Millbank, and Vauxhall, he mentally rehearsed all he 
should say to the “brethren,” and this buoyed him up. There must be 
men of sense among them, and he would dare them to meet his argu- 
ments by counter arguments, not by irrational dictation. As Rose was 
to be the prize of his efforts, he felt eloquent enough to move senates, 
and upon alighting at Chelsea he cleared with rapid steps the short dis- 
tance to Cramoiseau’s house. All the way Paul had purposely forborne 
to reflect how Rose would bear the blow if she read in the papers one 
morning that he had been found dead. It was no use unnerving himself 
by a contemplation of tragic possibilities ; much better was it to hope, as 
he was doing. 

Three knocks rapped on Cramoiseau’s door in a particular fashion, 
caused the door to be opened by the head-centre himself, who, having 
admitted Paul, forthwith locked it and put the key in his pocket. Paul 
walked down the passage and entered the parlour where the brethren 
were already assembled and waiting for him. This time they sat, not in 
the front parlour, but in a back chamber which looked-out on to a yard. 
The shutters and curtains were closely drawn, however, and candles 
burned on the table as if it were night. There was no smoking, and the 
brethren, who had been conversing in whispers, lapsed into a moody 
silence as Paul entered. 

They assumed hostile expressions too. Paul offered his hand to the 
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brother who sat nearest the door—the Pole Raczki—but that patriot 
declined the greeting ; he then held out his hand to the Russian with the 
soft eyes and sad smiie, but was again rebuffed. ‘ Well,” said he, turn- 
ing a little pale, “I will not make a third attempt. It seems I am un- 
welcome here.” And he sat down on a spare chair at the end of the 
table. 

“Thou wast always welcome so long as we could put faith in thee,” 
repeated the German, Hardreich, drily. 

‘‘ When we give our hands we give our esteem too, or we withhold 
both,” exclaimed Raczki with a sneer. 

“Don’t let us waste words,” cried the fidgety Cramoiseau, who, 
having shut the parlour door, advanced to the table and began stirring a 
number of folded papers which had been thrown into a hat. “Silence, 
if you please. Paul Brun, let me ask you if you remember the rules of 
our association ?” 

“T do.” 

“* Why, then, have you absented yourself from our recent meetings ? 

‘* Because I have ceased to approve the objects of this society.” 

An evil murmur ran round the table. ‘“ Hush!” cried Cramoiseau, 
stamping his foot and glaring to obtain silence. “ You say you disapprove 
our objects, but you know that, according to our statutes, an absent 
member is bound by the decisions of the lodge? Now, we have deter- 


- mined that a certain thing must be done to advance our cause.” Here 


Cramoiseau explained at some length, but in clear, well-set terms, what 
that thing was. The other brethren listened solemnly and nodded. 
“You were absent when these resolutions of ours were voted,” he said in 
conclusion. “So much the worse for you. But now we are going to 
draw lots as to who shall be our instrument in this great enterprise, and 
you must draw with us. I command you to step forward and take one 
of the papers out of this hat.” 

“T refuse,” replied Paul, standing up and folding his arms. 

“ You refuse ?” 

“T do, because what you are meditating is a crime, and I will not 
soil my hands in it.” 

Again an explosion of murmurs arose, and most of the brethren 
sprang to their feet with menacing looks, but once more Cramoiseau 
made them hold their tongues. “ Are you aware what risks you run by 
bearding us, Paul Brun?” he asked with forced calm. 

“T risk death, perhaps ; but before you judge me you shall hear me,” 
cried Paul Brun, and his glance was so bold, his language so energetic, 
that it momentarily cowed these fanatics. “ Listen. I came among you 
when I was young and believed in your theories. Reason has convinced 
me that they are wrong. Must I, then, to please you, do a thing which my 
sense condemns? If so, what right have you to call yourselves apostles 
of freedom? The tyranny which you would set up is as bad as that 
which you would break.” 
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“ Discipline is not tyranny,” interrupted Hardreich ; “in every army 
there must be some to command and soldiers to obey.” 

“ We are not soldiers fighting in the open, but men plotting in the 
dark,” answered Paul Brun. “Each of us can only give obedience so 
far as his conscience allows, and mine revolts at your decrees. I will 
not put blood on my hands, since I am convinced that our cause cannot 
be furthered by such means. I have fought, as you know ; so it is not 
cowardice which makes me recoil. And I am not a traitor, else I should 
not be standing here. I wish not less heartily than you do the welfare 
of the people, but I feel that it can only be compassed by peaceful 
methods and time, which carries on this great strange world of ours, 
from progress to progress, surely and safely.” 

Here Paul Brun paused a moment and glanced round the table. 
The faces of the brethren were fixed on him rather pityingly than angrily, 
as if they thought him mad. To these men any speech dictated by mere 
reason seemed claptrap unless the reason tallied with their own. The 
sneers which Paul Brun saw dammed up the torrent of eloquence which 
he had prepared to let flow. Instead of speaking he drew out the asso- 
ciation list, which he had placed in his pocket, and threw it on the table ; 
but as he did so Rose’s flower and his copy of verses fell out too. He 
made a snatch to pick them up, but the Pole Raczki was too quick for 
him. Thinking anything in the nature of writing must be a compro- 
mising document, he made a snatch at the paper, and was much disgusted 
to find that it contained only verses. 

“ Poetry,” he said contemptuously. 

“ Let us see,” exclaimed the German Hardreich. 

“Thou art growing too idyllic, Paul,” remarked the Russian. 

“Give me that paper, please,” said Paul, red with confusion and 
considerably put out by some smiles he witnessed. 

“No; it shall be thy punishment to hear them read out,” said the 
heavy, sarcastic German. “They may furnish a key to thy mind, which 
is one of the most complex I have met with—a mind full of compart- 
ments. Cramoiseau, as thou art a Frenchman, I pray thee read those 
verses.” 

Cramoiseau took the paper with a shrug, and, rather to annoy Paul 
than to gratify the company, he proceeded to read. Paul made an 
ineffectual protest, but strong arms held him back when he would have 
snatched the paper from Cramoiseau’s hand. So he had to sit down, 
looking foolish, while his rhymes were given out for the general delectation. 

These are the verses which Cramoiseau read. The French and 
English versions, side by side, were both of Paul’s composition :— 


A ROSE. TO ROSE. 


Des lévres parfumées Yet those lips were made for tenderest 


Que j’ai tant, tant aimées, blisses ; 
Et que j’adore, Why withhold them and prolong my pain? 
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Mille, mille baisers; Let me snatch a thousand, thousand kisses, 






















F Ce m’est 4 peine assez, Then begin the kissing o’er again. 
‘ J’en veux encore. 
4 Et si je t’effarouche, Dol fright thee with my urgent longing? 
l C'est ta petite bouche Wherefore tempt me, then, with lips like 
5 Qui en est cause ; r those ? 
; Au frelon, ma mignonne, Nature's laws the wild bee would be wrong- 
Il faut bien qu’on pardonne ing, 
D’aimer la rose. Could he scorn the fragrance of the rose. 
Vois-tu cette hirondelle See the swallow, down from ether gliding, 
) Qui s’envole 4 tir’ d’aile ~Cleaves in circling dance the lucid air; 
Vers la ramée, Then, beneath the eaves his light wings 
Pour chanter tout le jour hiding, 
Douces chansons d’amour Sings his mate, the fairest of the fair. 






Sur sa couvée ? 







Vois-tu aux champs la fleur, See the June fly in his minuet mazy 

Splendide de fraicheur, Streak with azure flight the fallows dun; 
Saluer l’auror’? 

Vois-tu le papillon See among the grass the pink-lipped daisy 

Secouer sur le sillon Raise her golden eye to greet the sun. 






Son duvet d’or ? 











La nature est en féte, Young blood bounding where the herd re- 
Tout nous dit et répéte : joices, 
“ Aimer, c’est vivre.” Young sap bursting through the budding 
Le printemps, plein de séve, grove ; 
Inspire le beau réve Streams and breezes waft their myriad 
Qu’il faut poursuivre. voices, 






Whispering, “Love is life and life is love.” 











Je le tiens, car je t'aime, ’Tis no dream, this loye; I have, I hold it! 
Et au Paradis méme Heaven itself hath joys not more divine ; 






Je n’envie rien: Art and song and music have not told it, 
Non, je ne connais guére Shall not tell this blessedness of mine. 
De bonheur sur la terre 






Egal au mien. 













Je ne veux ni richesse, What to me is rank, or wealth, or glory? 

Ni gloire; ta tendresse, This my pride, my pleasure, and my glee, 
C’est mon désir : This all-gladdening, ever-wondrous story, 

Te voir, et puis entendre That thy priceless love is given to me. 





Ton doux rire, ta voix tendre, 
Est mon plaisir ; 









Puis amoureusement We are one, and man shall not confound us; 
Te presser, murmurant Ihave thews of steel to guard thy charms. 
Mots bienvenus, Fiends shall tremble while they see around 
Et mettre au cou le soir, us pe 
Comme un collier d’ivoir’, The charmed circlet of thy ivory arms. a 





Tes beaux bras nus! 
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Cramoiseau, though so fidgety a person, did not read badly, and his 
tone imparted more rhythm to the love ode than perhaps it possessed. 
But one thing struck all these fanatical men, who were more misguided 
than cruel—that such verses could only have been penned by one who 
was seriously enamoured. 

A moment’s silence followed the conclusion of the ode; then the 
German, Hardreich, spoke. “ Bah! Paul is out of his senses. He is in 
love. He can be of no use to us. Let him go.” : 

“ Without killing him?” asked the soft, sad Russian, who had been 
shedding sentimental tears, but was none the less ready for a little private 
execution. 

“ Qur rules are formal,” yelled the Pole Raczki. 

“ Every rule has its exception, though,” replied the dogmatic German. 

Here one of the Frenchmen, who was at heart Paul’s friend, took 
him by the shoulders with pretended roughness and shoved him towards 
the door. “Out you go!” he shouted. “A pretty fellow you are, for- 
sooth! We took you for a man, and we find youa puling baby! Off 
with you, and don’t let us see you again!” 

“Stop!” cried Cramoiseau. “I have the key; let me unlock the 
door. I’m sure I don’t want the fellow’s blood ; let him go and get 
hanged or married, so far as I am concerned, only don’t let him come 
athwart any of us. Do you hear what I say, Paul Brun?” 

“Thank you,” answered Paul, rather flurried as he saw the door 
opened and doubting whether he were not dreaming. 

“Then begone,” said the little Cramoiseau peremptorily, as he 
peinted to the street with quivering finger. ‘“ Remember that you are 
disgraced, and that we have turned you out from our society; but we 
shall have our eyes on you.” 

“ That is of no consequence so long as you keep your hands off,” re- 
joined Paul with an attempt at a joke. At heart he was rather humili- 
ated to be treated with this ignominy, but by the time he had descended 
the door-step he bethought him that it is a good thing enough when a 
drama which threatened to end as a tragedy concludes as a farce. No- 
body followed him. The door closed behind his back, and he felt that 
he was free. 

“ And I owe it all to Rose,” he muttered, thinking of his verses, 
which one of the brethren had confiscated. ‘“ Well, now, I will go to 
Richmond and tell her all about it. I dare say she will laugh, and think 
my secret was not such a terrible one after all.” 

Paul Brun did go to Richmond, but on second thoughts he did not 
tell Rose Cherril of his heroi-comic adventure. He confined himself to 
assuring her, in Miss Smalway’s presence, that he was free, and to 
asking her if she would marry him during the holidays. To the school- 
mistress’s speechless disgust no further explanations were vouchsafed her 
then or afterwards, when Rose, having become a happy wife, came to pay 
occasional friendly visits to Acacia House with her husband the Mosier. 





Boge of the Sun and Earth. 


Se eee oe Seal 


Raphael. The sun, as in the ancient days, 
*Mong sister stars in rival song, 
His destined patlf observes, obeys, 
And still in thunder rolls along. 


Gabriel. The vex’d sea foams—waves weep and moan, 
And chide the rocks with insult hoarse, 
And wave and rock are hurried on, 
And suns and stars in endless course. —GorTHE. 


WE have learned how small is our domain in space, but as yet we have 
scarcely been willing to admit that man’s duration in time is as utterly 
minute, and in a sense insignificant. Yet there is scarcely a feature of 
our recently acquired knowledge about the relations of the earth in 
space, which has not its parallel in known facts respecting time and the 
earth’s relations thereto ; while the mysteries of space, as yet unfathomed 


and unfathomable, have their analogues in the mysteries which a 
thoughtful mind recognises in relation to time, as well in the remote past 
as in futurity. "We may hereafter consider specially in these pages the 
parallelisms of time and space. At present we note only that the sub- 
ject we have to deal with illustrates strikingly the manner in which the 
researches of modern science into space relations lead men to consider 
also the periods of time during which the objects of their research must 
have existed in the past and are likely to exist in the future. 

In the infancy of human thought it was a sufficient explanation of 
the light and heat of the sun to suppose that a bright and hot body 
circled around the earth (or rather round the place inhabited by the ob- 
server), coming into view each day in the east, and passing over by the 
south towards the west. Rejoicing as a giant to run his course, never 
varying in his circuit round the earth, the sun was regarded either as 
himself a being of power, or else as representing the energy of a higher 
power, which had set this glowing mass in the sky, and had appointed 
its courses. But while on the one hand the sun was regarded as a 
smaller body than the earth, so unquestionably the duration of the sun 
was regarded as of necessity less than that of the earth. For ages this 
earth had endured, without form and void, cold and dark, before the sun 
was appointed to gladden her with his beams; and though the future 
was not so clear to men’s minds, yet it was generally supposed that the 
end of the earth would not come while the sun and the moon endured. 
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The recognition of the vast superiority of the sun over the earth in 
size was not attained gradually, as some have asserted, but suddenly. 
The discovery came on men as a revelation. One generation had be- 
lieved in a central earth, all-important in the universe, as well in space 
as intime. In the lifetime of the next generation the earth had de- 
scended from her high position to become one only and by no means the 
chief of several small bodies circling round the giant orb of the sun. No 
longer central in space, she could no longer be regarded reasonably as 
central in time; in other words, it was no longer reasonable to suppose 
that her formation however brought about, her progress however long- 
lasting, and her final end however attained, either marked the beginning, 
progress, and end of time, or occupied a central position in all time. We 
do not find that men were as ready to accept this conclusion as they had 
been (no choice, indeed, being left them) in accepting the earth’s non- 
central position in space. But the inference was undoubtedly the only 
reasonable and probable one. The earth’s history might no doubt occupy 
a central position in time, precisely as this day on which we write these 
lines may be exactly midway between the day when life first began on 
the earth, and the day when life here will finally cease. Yet, while 
either proposition might be true, one is not more wildly improbable than 
the other. 

With regard to the sun, which had now come to be recognised as ex- 
ceeding the earth more than a millionfold in size, it was an equally rea- 
sonable inference that his duration also far surpassed that of the earth. 
Of course the substance of either might reasonably be regarded as existent 
during all time ; but the fashioning of the mighty orb ruling over a 
family of which the earth was but a small member, might reasonably be 
supposed to have belonged to a far more remote epoch than that of the 
earth, and his continuance as a sun might as reasonably be supposed 
likely to outlast not merely by many centuries, but many times, the con- 
tinuance of our earth as the abode of living creatures. 

Men had no positive evidence, however, on these points, so long as 
they considered only the dimensions of the sun and earth. It was 
natural to suppose—or rather it would have been natural, for as a matter 
of fact the supposition was not entertained—that as the duration of 
mankind far surpasses the duration of a nation, and as the duration of 
a nation far surpasses that of any individual man, so the duration of the 
solar system, and therefore of the ruler of the system, must far surpass 
that of any individual planet. But there was only one way (one general 
way involving many special methods) of determining whether this was 
actually the case or not ; and the researches of men along this special 
line of research did not begin till long after the importance of the sun 
in size had been ascertained. We refer to the inquiry into the processes 
actually taking place in the earth, in the sun, and in the solar system, 
and into the evidence respecting the continuance and effects of such pro- 
cesses in the past. Men’s ideas on some of these points were almost as 
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vague at the beginning of the present century (nay, even much later) 
as had been the thoughts of the men of old times respecting the propor- 
tions of the heavenly bodies and their orbits. We find Sir W. Herschel, 
for instance, adopting and enforcing a theory respecting the sun’s con- 
dition, and the emission of solar light and heat, which would notaccount 
for one week’s supply of such sunlight as we actually receive. Still 
later we find a man like Dr. Whewell, a skilful mathematician and an 
able physicist, who also, if not strictly speaking an astronomer, was 
well read in astronomy, maintaining in his Plwrality of Worlds the theory 
that the fixed stars may be mere lights, not mighty masses like our sun— 
a theory which the modern discovery of the conservation of force shows 
to be utterly inconsistent with the steady emission of enormous quan- 


tities of intensely brilliant light during many thousands of years. 


But now the student of science recognises in the sun’s constant radia- 
tion of light and heat the existence of a store of energy which must have 
been in some way garnered up during long.past. ages. As certainly as 
the constant deflection of the earth from the direction in which she is 
moving at. any moment indicates the existence of a force residing in the 
sun towards which body that deflection constantly takes place, so cer- 
tainly does the emission of light and heat from the sun indicate the 
action of processes in the past by which the necessary energy has been 
stored up... We know that the sun cannot be the habitable orb girt 
round by phosphorescent cloud-masses imagined by Sir W. Herschel, 


‘any more than: it can resemble the stars, as imagined by Dr. Whewell, 


in being a mere light without any considerable mass or substance. |The 
working of a steam-engine does not more certainly indicate the consump- 
tion of fuel, and therefore the prior gathering together of fuel, than does 
the. sun’s radiation of light and heat imply the consumption of solar 
energy, and therefore the prior gathering together of stores of energy. 
When this was first recognised, students of solar physics were con- 
tent to inquire how the observed emission of solar light and heat could 
be accounted for in such a way as to explain the sun’s appreciably un- 
varying sizeand mass. They perceived that to regard the sunas a mere 
mass of burning fuel would by no means suffice. We can measure the 
quantity of heat that the sun constantly emits, because we can measure 
the amount received by our earth, which intercepts about one- 
2,300,000,000th part of all the light and heat emitted by the sun. We 
thus find that in» every second of time the sun emits as much heat as 
would result from the combustion of 11,600 billions of tons of coal. In 
passing, it may be convenient to notice that each portion of the sun’s 
surface as large as our earth emits as much heat per second as would 
result from the combustion of a billion tons of coal—a simple and easily 
remembered relation. Now it is easily calculated from this that if the 
sun’s whole mass consisted of coal, and could burn right out to the last 
ton, maintaining till then the present rate of emission, the supply would 
not last more than 5,000 years. As the sun has most certainly been 
16—2 
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emitting light and heat for a far longer period than this, the idea that 
the solar fire is thus maintained is of course altogether untenable. There 
are, however, many other reasons for rejecting the idea that the sun is 
composed of burning matter, using the word “burning ” in its proper sense, 
according to which apiece of coal in a fire is burning, whereas a piece of 
red-hot iron is not burning, though burning hot. In like manner we 
find ourselves compelled to reject the belief that the sun may be a body, 
raised at some remote epoch to an intense heat throughout its entire 
mass, and gradually cooling. For we find that in the course of a few 
thousands of years such a mass would cool far more than the sun has 
cooled (if he has cooled appreciably at all) even within the historic 
period ; and we have evidence that he has poured his heat on the earth 
during periods compared with which the duration of the human race 
is but as a second amid centuries, while the duration of historic races is 
utterly lost by comparison. 

This brings us to the consideration of evidence which has only in 
quite recent times been brought to bear on the question of the sun’s age. 

We know from records left by men of old times that the sun was in 
their time very much what he is now, though we cannot be altogether 
certain that he gave out exactly the same amount of light and heat, or 
even almost exactly the same. Again, from the remains of animals and 
plants in the earth’s crust we can deduce similar inferences. Those 
animals and plants could not have existed unless the sun had supplied 
light and heat as at present, though we cannot assert so confidently that 
he supplied the same amount of either. The possible range of variation 
may have been greater, so far as evidence of this kind is concerned, than 
in the case where we have human records for our guidance. But there is 
other evidence which, while less exact still'as to the actual emission of 
light and heat, ranges over periods of time far greater than could be 
directly inferred from the examination of fossil fauna or flora. As yet 
we are not able to form satisfactory estimates of the periods of time 
necessary to bring about such and such changes in the various races of 
plants and animals ; hence, although we may be quite sure that enormous 
time-intervals must have elapsed before theraces whose remains only are 
found became changed into the races which are their modern representa- 
tives, we cannot definitely assign the duration of these time-intervals, or 
even at present make the roughest approximation to their length. But 
there are changes depending on the sun’s action whose rate of progress we 
can satisfactorily measure. We know that processes of change are caused 
on the earth’s surface by the downfall of rain and snow, by the action of 
frost and ice, of winds and waves, by chemical action, by processes of 
vegetation, and other causes, all depending on solar activity. Geologists 
no longer assign the existing irregularities of the earth’s crust to causes 
other than those at present at work, or even suppose that, within the 
range of time over which their researches extend, causes such as these 
acted much more actively than they do at present. But it may be noted 
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in passing, that, so far as those causes of change are concerned which de- 
pend on solar action, it will not greatly affect the argument now to be 
brought before the reader, whether we consider the activity of such 
causes to have been widely variable in the past, or to have been ap- 
preciably uniform. For it will be seen that the chief difficulty we shall 
have to encounter resides in the necessity of explaining the total amount 
of solar radiation in the past. If, in order to shorten the time-intervals 
indicated by those features of the earth’s crust which depend on causes 
of change due to solar action, we imagine those causes to have once 
operated far more actively than at ‘present, we necessarily assume that 
the sun’s action. was far more intense then than now. We manifestly 
gain nothing so far as this special difficulty is concerned, if we have to 
enhance our conceptions of the solar radiation in the same degree that we 
reduce our estimate of the time during which his rays have been at work 
upon the earth. ; 

But in reality we are not free to imagine any very noteworthy change 
in the conditions under which the earth’s surface has undergone change 
during the greater part of the time over which geological researches ex- 
tend. For there is evidence proving that the progress of changes in the 
past must have resembled that taking place at the present time. Con- 
sider, for instance, the evidence afforded by the various strata which 

have been deposited at the bottom of the sea. In these strata are the 
remains of creatures which formerly existed in the sea; and we find 
these remains in such a condition in many instances as to prove, beyond 
all possibility of doubt or question, that, unless those creatures were much 
more short-lived than their present representatives, the average rate of 
deposition must have closely resembled that now recognised in similar 
seas. As Lyell remarks: “When we see thousands of full-grown shells 
dispersed everywhere throughout a long series of strata, we cannot doubt 
that time was required for the multiplication of successive generations ; 
and the evidence of slow accumulation is rendered more striking from 
the proofs, so often discovered, of fossil bodies having lain for a time on 
the floor of ocean after death before they were imbedded in sediment. 
Nothing, for example, is more common than to see fossil oysters in clay, 
with serpule, or barnacles (acorn-shells), or corals, and other creatures, 
attached to the inside of the valves, so that the mollusk was certainly not 
buried in mud at the moment it died. There must have been an interval 
during which it was still surrounded with clear water, when the creatures 
whose remains now adhere to it grew toa mature state.” Nay, there 
are cases where we have evidence of still slower deposition than could be 
thus inferred. For we often find that the creature which has attached 
itself to the shells of defunct mollusks have not only grown to maturity 
before the shells were covered with deposited matter, but have in their 
turn died and their hard coverings have been slowly pierced by other 
creatures, while still the deposit had not covered the shell of the mollusk 
to half its thickness. 
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It may appear at first sight that evidence about the rate of deposition 
of mud at the bottom of the sea does not bear very obviously on the 
question of the sun’s radiation of light and heat. But it must be re- 
membered that this deposition of matter measures the rate at which 
matter has been carried away from the earth’s surface above the sea- 
level ; while the rate at which this process—or what is called “ sub-aérial 
denudation ”—takes place, depends on the downfall of rain and snow, the 
action of wind and storms, and other causes depending on the energy 
of the solar rays. 

We may turn, then, with sufficient confidence to the evidence which 
the earth’s crust affords respecting the time during which the solar 
radiation has continued. We certainly are not likely to obtain an esti- 
mate in excess of the truth, apart altogether from the consideration 
that there may have been, and-most probably were, enormous periods of 
time during which the sun’s rays were poured on the earth without pro- 
ducing any effects which can now be recognised, and most probably still 
more enormous periods before the earth had a crust at all, when the solar 
radiation was already intensely active. 

The evidence derived from the earth’s crust, however, will be found 
sufficiently striking, without our entering into the consideration of 
possibilities relating to preceding eras. ‘“ When we reflect,” says Mr. 
James Croll, whose researches into this and related subjects are full of 
interest, “that with such extreme slowness do these agents” (rain, 
snow, ice, running water, &c.) “ perform their work, that we might, if we 
could, watch their operations from year to year, and from century to 
century, without being able to perceive that they make any sensible im- 
pression, we are necessitated to conclude that geological periods must be 
enormous.” 

Let us follow Mr. Croll in his consideration of a few of the many 
facts bearing on this point. (Much that immediately follows here is 
simply translated into popular language from a very interesting article 
by Mr. Croll in the Quarterly Journal of Science for July, 1877.) 

It is well known that many parts of the earth’s surface which now 
show no marked inequalities were formerly the scene of great disloca- 
tions (not necessarily produced suddenly), when the surface on one side 
of the line of dislocation had been depressed hundreds or even thousands 
of feet below the surface on the other side of that line. On the present 
surface no signs of these tremendous displacements (whether produced 
by upheaval or by sinking, or by both) can now in general be recognised, 
the inequalities having been all removed by denudation. But to effect 
this levelling, a mass of rock must have been removed equal in thickness 
to the extent of the dislocation. If we can ascertain the full depth of 
the stratum thus removed, and also the average rate at which denuda- 
tion takes place, we shall have a measure of the length of time required 
for the levelling process. Only, at the outset, we must remember, first, 
that an estimate thus formed is likely to fall far short of the truth, even 
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as respects the particular process involved ; and, secondly, that that pro- 
cess is in itself but one in a series of such processes. We learn from 
a fault, as a dislocation of this kind is called, how much more has been 
denuded on one side than on the other to restore the level; but not how 
much has also been taken from both sides. Again, where a fault of this 
kind occurs, the strata which have undergone the process of dislocation 
are commonly themselves the products of denudation from other surfaces 
existing, of course, long before the dislocation occurred. And these sur- 
faces in their turn were probably the results of slow processes of deposi- 
tion of matter denuded from still earlier surfaces. 

To consider, however, a few examples of extensive faults. 

Professor Ramsay, describing some of the remarkable faults in North 
Wales, states that near Snowdon there is a fault where the displacement 
of the strata amounts to 5,000 feet, and in the Berwyn Hills one of 5,000 
feet ; in the Aran range occurs the Bala fault, with a downthrow of 7,000 
feet. Between-Aran Mowddwy and Careg Aderyn the displacement is 
between 10,000 and 11,000 feet. “Here we have evidence,” says Mr. 
Croll, “that a mass of rock, varying from one mile to two miles in 
vertical thickness, must have been denuded in many places from the 
surface of the country in North Wales.” 

“ Along the flank of the Grampians a great fault runs from the North 
Sea at Stonehaven to the estuary of the Clyde, throwing the old red 


~ sandstone on end sometimes for a distance of two miles from the line of 


dislocation.” Professor Geikie concludes that the amount of displace- 
ment must be in some places not less than 5,000 feet. i 

But perhaps the most remarkable instance known is that of the 
great fault which crosses Scotland from near Dunbar to the Ayrshire 
coast. On the south side of this fault we find the ancient silurian 
rocks, north of it the less ancient rocks, the old red sandstone and car- 
boniferous of North Scotland.* The amount of dislocation is in some 
places fully 15,000 feet, or nearly three miles. Now, it is to be observed 
that the dislocation is older than the carboniferous era. For originally 
the silurian rocks south of the fault must have been covered by the pro- 
longation of the old red sandstone, afterwards completely removed by 
denudation. If the carboniferous strata had then existed, they, lying 
uppermost, would, of course, have been washed away first. But we find 
them on the south side of the fault, lying immediately on the old 
silurian floor, the old red sandstone which originally covered that floor 
having been entirely removed. Thus the “enormous thickness of nearly 





* It is absolutely necessary here, and in what follows, to use these technical 
geological terms. For the subject of our present inquiry it will suffice to say that 
the carboniferous rocks are later than the old red sandstone (at least in any given 
geological district), the old red sandstone later than the silurian, while the Laurentian 
rocks, mentioned further on, are older yet than the silurian. Of course the oldest 
rocks lie lowest. 
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three miles of old red sandstone must have been denuded away during 
the period which intervened between” its deposition and the subsequent 
accumulation of the carboniferous limestone and the coal measures now 
lying directly on the silurian rocks! 

One other case to indicate the enormous periods required for the for- 
mation of some of the features of Scottish scenery. 

Professor Geikie has shown that “the Pentlands must at one time 
have been covered with upwards of a mile in thickness of carboniferous 
rocks, which have all beenremoved by denudation.” “Now,” says Mr. Croll, 
“the Pentlands themselves, it can be proved, existed as hills in much 
their present form before the carboniferous rocks were laid down over 
them ; and as they are of lower old red sandstone age, and have been 
formed by denudation, they must consequently have been carved out of 
the solid rock between the period of the old red sandstone and the begin- 
ning of the carboniferous age.” 

But, in order fully to appreciate the vastness of the periods required 
for these and kindred changes, it is necessary to recognise the extreme 
slowness with which such changes proceed. 

The first calculations directed to the solution of this difficult problem 
were those made by Manfredi in 1736. In 1802 Playfair took up the 
inquiry. But the materialsavailable at that time were so imperfect that 
these earlier calculations were not satisfactory. In 1850 Tylor, from a 
careful investigation of the evidence respecting the quantity of matter 
brought down by rivers into the sea, deduced the conclusion that 10,000 
years would be required to raise the sea level by three inches. More 
recently Mr. Croll, from the latest measurement of the sediment trans- 
ported by European and American rivers, calculated the rate at which the 
surface of the land is being denuded. ‘“ The conclusion arrived at in his 
able memoir,” says Sir Charles Lyell, “‘ was that the whole terrestrial sur- 
face is denuded at the rate of one foot in 6,000 years; and this opinion 
was simultaneously enforced by his fellow-labourer, Mr. Geikie.” This 
was in 1868. 

It may be well, before considering the bearing of these researches on 
the subject presently before us—the obliteration of the effects of dislo- 
cations in the earth’s crust—to quote the opinion of Sir Charles Lyell on 
this method of dealing with the general problem of terrestrial denuda- 
tion. “It is evident,” he says, “that when we know the dimensions of 
the area which is drained, and the annual quantity of earthy matter 
taken from it and borne into the sea, we can affirm how much on 
an average has been removed from the general surface in one year; 
and there seems no danger of our overrating the mean rate of waste by 
selecting” (as Mr. Croll and Geikie had done) “the Mississippi as our 
example. For that river drains a country equal to more than half the 
continent of Europe, extends through twenty degrees of latitude, and 
therefore through regions enjoying a great variety of climate ; and some 
of its tributaries descend from mountains of great height. The Missis- 
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sippi is also more likely to afford us a fair test of ordinary denudation, 
because, unlike the St. Lawrence and its tributaries, there are no great 
lakes in which the fluviatile sediment is thrown down and arrested on 
its way to the sea. In striking a general average we have to remember 
that there are large deserts in which there is scarcely any rainfall, and 
tracts which are as rainless as parts of Peru; and these must not 
be neglected as counterbalancing others in the tropics where the quantity 
of rain is in excess. If then, argues Mr. Geikie, we assume that the Mis- 
sissippi is lowering the surface of the great basin which it drains at the 
rate of one foot in 6,000 years, 10 feet in 60,000 years, 100 feet 
in 600,000 years, and 1,000 feet in 6,000,000 years, it would not require 
more than about 4,500,000 years to wear away the whole of the North 
American continent if its mean height is correctly estimated by Hum- 
boldt at 748 feet; and if the mean height of all the land now above the 
sea throughout the globe is 1,000 feet, as some geographers believe, it 
would only require 6,000,000 years to subject a mass of rock equal in 
volume to the whole of the land to the action of sub-aérial denudation. 
It may be objected that the annual waste is partial, and not equally 
derived from the general level of the country, inasmuch as plains, 
watersheds, and level ground at all heights remain comparatively unal- 
tered ; but this, as Mr. Geikie has well pointed out, does not affect our 
estimate of the sum total of denudation. The amount remains the same ; 
and if we allow too little for the loss from the surface of table-lands, 
we only increase the proportion of the loss sustained by the sides and 
bottoms of the valleys, and vice versd.” 

We may note, in passing, that, adopting the estimated rate of denuda- 
tion here indicated, the actual time required for the entire submergence 
of the present continents, if no vulcanian forces were at work to prevent 
submergence, would not necessarily be even approximately represented 
by the period of 6,000,000 years mentioned above. At the outset the 
rate of submergence would be greater than the mere rate of denudation, 
since every foot removed from the surface of the continents would cause 
a rise of about 42 inches in the level of the sea ; so that at first the surface 
of continents would be lowered on the average not one foot only in 6,000 
years, with respect to the sea-level, but 1 foot 42 inches. On the other 
hand, as the continents became greatly reduced in extent, it is probable 
that the average annual rate of denudation would be diminished, the 
portions still remaining above the sea-level being of harder and more 
durable material than those which had been removed. We need not 
inquire further, however, into the question here raised, which, though 
suggested by our subject, does not, strictly speaking, belong to it; more- 
over, in nature the process considered cannot take place, the earth’s in- 
ternal forces constantly restoring the balance between land and water by 
the upheaval of submerged regions. 

For the purpose of our present inquiry the action of the earth’s 
vuleanian energies need not be considered ; because we are concerned 
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only with the question how long would be the period of time required 
for the removal of a stratum so many hundreds or thousands of feet in 
thickness. We know, certainly, that, in the special cases we have to deal 
with, strata of such and such thickness were removed ; and it matters 
little whether, as the process of removal went on, they were being steadily 
raised by the earth’s subterranean action, or whether the original dislo- 
cation was followed by the sudden raising of the strata at one side of 
the fault and their equally sudden lowering on the other side. However 
the difference was brought about, it is certain that the raised strata were 
worn down eventually by the steady action of the same causes which 
wear down the general surface of the large continents. Having ascer- 
tained the average rate at which these causes work, we can apply the re- 
sult to determine how long they would be in producing the observed 
levelling down of the upraised strata in faults. There is no reason for 
supposing that in the remote past the process would go on more quickly 
than at the present time. And we have seen that even if it did, that 
would imply a greater activity in the solar energies to which these pro- 
cesses are all in reality due, so that our difficulty would be in no way 
diminished by any such assumption.. The time required would be 
reduced by a few millions of years perhaps; but the difficulty we are 
dealing with is not a question of time at all. We are inquiring now 
into the amount of the total expenditure of solar energies in past ages ; 
and the time-intervals indicated by the earth’s crust are only of import- 
ance in so far as they show how vast that expenditure of energy 
has been. Doubtless, in considering other questions, the length of these 
time-intervals is a question of great interest, but it does not directly 
concern us here. 

Let us, however, follow Mr. Croll in recognising the possibility that, 
in some of the cases we have to deal with, the rate of denudation may 
have been greater than the average rate inferred from the consideration 
of river drainage. To prevent the possibility of over-estimating the 
periods necessary to effect the observed denudation, let us assume the 
rate to have been double the average rate, or equal to one foot in 3,000 
years. 

At this rate a thickness of three miles which (at the very least) has 
been swept away in South Scotland since the old red sandstone period 

would require 45 million years! 
But, older than the old red sandstone rocks, the silurian formations 
have been denuded in places to depths of thousands of feet before the 
old red sandstone strata were deposited. And these ancient formations 
were themselves deposited in the ocean by the slow denudation of the 
Cambrian rocks. These in turn had been formed from the earlier 
Laurentian strata. And lastly (so far as the researches of geologists at 
present extend), the Laurentian rocks themselves were built up from 
the ruins of other rocks which were themselves sedimentary rocks, not 
the actual primary rocks of our globe. We should almost certainly 
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under-estimate the period required for these processes of denudation 
preceding the old red sandstone era, if we assumed that it was only equal 
in length to the period which has elapsed since that era, But making 
this assumption, and assuming also (which is also almost certainly an 
under estimate) that the interval which has elapsed since the old red sand- 
stone era is 45 million years, we find a total of 90 million years for 
the stratified rocks. In other words, we find at least 90 million years 
for the period during which rain has fallen on the earth as at present. 
During that time, therefore, the sun has poured his rays upon the ocean, 
raising up their waters by evaporation to be carried by winds (also 
generated by the sun) over the continents, and there discharged in the 
form of rain and snow. 

It may be noticed, in passing, that Sir William Thomson infers, from 
the observed underground temperature of our earth, that the consolida- 
tion of the crust cannot have taken place less than 20 million years ago, 
or the underground temperature would have been greater than it is ; nor 
more than 400 million years ago, or the underground temperature would 
have been less than it is. The limits are rather wide; but a value 
well within these limits would accord with Mr. Croll’s estimate of 90 
million years as the interval since the earliest stratified rocks were 
deposited. 

Now, the difficulty thus raised is this:—At present we know of no 


way in which the sun could have emitted the same amount of heat as at 


present for anything like this period of 90 million years, without having 
shrunk to much smaller dimensions than he at present has. 

It is generally admitted by physicists and astronomers that the 
solar heat has had its origin in the main, almost wholly in fact, in pro- 
cesses of contraction ; and that it is maintained by such processes. In 
other words, the gravitation of the sun’s mass has given birth to all, or 
very nearly all, the heat which the sun has emitted in the past, and will 
continue to emit till the end of his career as a sun. It was once sup- 
posed that meteoric downfall on the sun’s surface produced the chief 
share of the solar heat. The idea has now been generally abandoned for 
reasons into which we need not here enter. But, practically, it is of no 
importance whether we consider the sun’s heat to have been generated 
by the downfall of masses on his surface (continually fed by such down- 
fall) or by the gradual contraction of the entire mass now constituting 
his globe, till it had assumed its present dimensions. This is the ac- 
cepted form of the gravitation theory of the solar heat. 

But manifestly, the greatest possible amount of heat which could 
have been generated in this way would be that produced by the 
contraction of a great nebulous mass containing all the sun’s present 
substance, from an original extension throughout an infinitely large 
space to the present dimensions of the sun. It might be supposed, 
perhaps, that the result of such a process of contraction would be the 
generation of an infinite amount of heat. But in reality this is not the 
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case, any more than it is the case that a meteoric mass allowed to 
fall from an infinite distance upon the sun would strike his surface with 
infinite velocity (after a journey lasting an infinite time—which, how- 
ever, is a mere detail). We know, on the contrary, the rate at which 
such a mass would strike the sun—namely, about 360 miles per second. 
And precisely as we can calculate the velocity of such a mass after ‘being 
subjected to the sun’s pull over an infinitely long journey, so we can 
calculate the total amount of heat which would result from the contrac- 
tion of the sun’s mass to its present dimensions from a former extension 
throughout infinite space. We find that it corresponds only to about 
20 million years’ supply at his present rate of emission. 

Thus, while the earth seems to tell us that the sun has been pouring 
his rays upon her at the same rate as at present during at least 90 mil- 
lion years, the sun seems to tell us that he has not been pouring out 
heat at that rate for more than 20 million years. 

Even if we reject the earth’s evidence, or if we endeavour to show 
that the rainfalls by which the earth’s surface has been again and again 
denuded were not always due to solar heat, but may have been generated 
by the earth’s own heat, we scarcely find our difficulty removed. For it 
seems utterly absurd to suppose that the mighty central orb of the solar 
system only attained its present activity during the comparatively recent 
years of the history of our earth, one of the smaller and shorter-lived 
members of the sun’s family. Sir W. Thomson has shown, by the most 
satisfactory of the three methods he employed to shorten the estimates 
formed respecting the earth’s duration, that more than 20 million 
years must have elapsed since her crust was formed—a time which cer- 
tainly followed by many millions of years the actual genesis of the earth 
as a gaseous mass. Many physicists reject even the 400 million years 
given by Thomson as the superior limit, doubting whether the formule 
and data he employed could be relied upon as confidently as the various 
processes of mathematical calculation which he applied to them. But 
even if we accept his minimum result—certainly the very least which 
science will permit us to accept—it would still follow that the sun’s pre- 
sent emission of light and heat could not have continued throughout the 
time of our earth’s existence as a planet; 7f the sun’s heat had its origin 
entirely or chiefly in those processes of contraction combined with 
meteoric indraught in which astronomers and physicists at present 
believe, and if the space into which the sun’s mass has contracted is 
really that which the sun we see appears to occupy. - 

Mr. Croll, who passes over the latter consideration with the remark 
that if the sun’s density increases towards the centre the supply of solar 
heat might be somewhat greater, suggests, as the true explanation of the 
difficulty, that the sun may have derived a portion of his energies 
in another way than merely through the process of contraction. “In 
proving that the antiquity of our habitable globe may be far greater 
than 20 or 30 million years, we prove,” he says, “ that there must’ have 
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been some other source in addition to gravity from which the sun 
derived his store of energy.” 

He goes back to the initial state of things conceived by La- 
place in presenting what is usually called the nebular hypothesis 
of the solar system. According to this, the whole of the solar 
system was formerly a great gaseous mass; but whether cold or hot 
Laplace did not say. As Helmholtz remarks, “The chemical forces 
must have been present, and ready to act; but, as these forces could only 
come into operation by the most intimate contact of the different 
masses, condensation must have taken place before the play of chemical 
forces began: whether a still further supply of force in the shape of heat 

was present at the commencement we do not know.” Mr. Croll, who 
_ regards the chemical forces as equivalent only to a few thousand ‘years’ 
supply of heat, and, therefore, as comparatively insignificant, thinks we 
may safely infer that the original nebulous mass was intensely heated, 
and that in such intense heat we may find the explanation of the pro- 
blem before us. ‘It is evident,” he says, “that if we admit that the 
nebulous mass was in a state of incandescence prior to condensation, it 
will really be difficult to fix any limit either to the age of the sun, or to 
the amount of heat which it may have originally possessed. The 20 
million years’ heat obtained by condensation may in such a case be but 
a small fraction of the total quantity possessed by the mass.” 

But then the question arises, Whence did the nebulous mass derive 
‘its heat? Mr. Croll considers that we may find a satisfactory answer to 
this question in the assumption that the nebulous mass was formed by 
the collision of two bodies, each of balf the mass of the sun, rushing full 
tilt upon each other with a velocity of nearly 500 miles per second. 
Their concussion would generate enough heat to last more than 50 
millions of years, which we should have to add to the 20 millions of 
years provided for by the subsequent condensation of the mass. He 
asks: “ Why may not the sun have been composed of two such bodies ? 
and why may not the original store of heat possessed by him have alt 
been derived from the concussion of these two bodies? .Two such bodies 
coming into collision with that velocity would be dissipated into vapour 
and converted into a nebulous mass by such an inconceivable amount of 
heat as would thus be generated; and when condensation on cooling 
took place, a spherical mass like that of the sun would result.” 

It will be asked, Mr. Croll says (and certainly it seems likely), 
“Where did the two bodies get their velocity?” It may as well be 
asked, he answers, “ Where did they get their existence? It is just as 
easy to conceive that they always existed in motion as to conceive that 
they always existed at rest.” At first sight it might seem a fair rejoinder 
to this to say that, if we are free to assign these enormous velocities to 
bodies in space, we must be free also to assign to them other properties 
such as matter can possess—heat, for instance : so that we might solve 
our problem at once by saying that the nebulous mass was originally 
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supplied with enough ‘heat to’ last fifty, 2 hundred, or a thousand 
millions of years. But there is a difference between motion and heat, 
Masses of matter mighit' be rushing hither and'thither through space for 
ever, without change, éxcept when collisions occurred; whereas ‘masses 
intensely hot must radiate their heat away. So that while we can, as 
Mr. Croll truly says, conceive the existence of bodies in motion for any 
length of time we please, we cannot ‘conceive’ the constant existence of 
an intensely-heated nebulous or other mass. ‘| It must lose heat ; whereas 
the bodies rushing about through space need not lose motion; and cer- 
tainly would not do so unless they came into collision. 

Nor is Mr. Croll’s position affected by the argument that neither our 
own sun nor the other suns which people space are rushing about with 
anything like these velocities of four, five, or six hundred ‘miles per 
second. For all the stars are glowing with intense light and heat, and 
therefore must be regarded as. bodies which, like our sun (aecording to 
this theory), have been formed by mighty collisions, in which’ ‘their 
motion was converted into light and heat... The stars, therefore, are 
bodies which have already lost the greater part of their original velocities, 
and the comparatively small velocities. left them are precisely what, 
according to this theory, we might expect. 

Yet, while an answer.may be. found. to some of the more obvious 
arguments against this startling theory, it must be admitted that the 
theory . remains’ surrounded . by difficulties.of an almost -insuperable 
nature. 

Without entering into calculations which would be out of place’ in 
these pages, we may state. that. the imagined collisions of bodies rushing 
hither and thither, even with-the enormous velocities suggested, through 
stellar space, would resemble in frequency, or rather in paucity, collisions 
between bullets in an engagement between two very widely scattered 
parties of skirmishers. Ata rate of 500 miles per: second (possessed by 
each), two bodies as far apart as our own sun and his nearest neighbour 
among the stars, would meet each other (if their. motion-were suitably 
directed) in about 700 years. Supposing a million stars, scattered as 
stars are now scattered, were.to rush.in a flight to meet a million stars 
similarly scattered, at the rate just mentioned, a million years or so 
would elapse before the two flights had rushed. through each other, and 
the chances would be many millions to one against even a single collision 
occurring. Such. bodies.,.would have to be strewn far. more densely 
through space than the stars are to make it probable that among several 
millions of them one collision would occur in a million years. As. the 
supply of light and heat resulting from each collision would .not-last 
more than 50 or 60 millions of years on ‘the average, only fifty or 
sixty stars would be visible at any given moment among all those 
millions of bodies. So that for each star shining in that region of space 
(and the same reasoning. applies to the whole of the stellar universe) 
there would be millions of dark bodies. .Of these a certain proportion, 
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probably very small, would consist of orbs which had undergone 
collision, had shone for 50, 60, or say 100 millions of years, and were 
now dead suns. The rest of the dark bodies, outnumbering the visible 
stars millions of times, would be bodies which had not yet encountered 
others after the fashion which the theory requires. ‘These would be 
dangerous fellows. They might at any time come into collision either 
with each other, making new suns, or with suns already glowing, making 
these suns glow a great deal more brightly, and destroying the inhabi- 
tants of any worlds circling around them. Moreover, we ought, in the 
course of comparatively short periods, to see such new stars suddenly 
begin their existence: as vaporous masses glowing with an intensely 


_ bright light. Now, nothing in the least corresponding to the process of 


sun-formation required by this theory has ever been observed. . The 
so-called new stars are not at all what the theory requires. They have 
shone with intense brightness for a few months at the outside, and have 
then died out ; but according to the theory we require stars which shall 


burn with steady fires for many millions of years. Now, we might 


reasonably expect that for some short time following its first formation, 
a new sun would shine much more brightly than afterwards.. Mr. Croll, 
indeed, supposes otherwise, his line of argument as to new stars (presently 
to be noticed) assuming that after’a collision a star would immediately 
begin the steady emission of light and heat at about the rate at which it 
would continue to emit them afterwards: but a collision in which the 
supply of heat and light for 100 millions of years was generated in a 
moment would unquestionably produce also ‘a great temporary outburst. 
Those new stars, however, which astronomers have been able to observe 
since the spectroscope was invented, have not behaved in the required 
manner. (As a friend of ours is apt to say when observation does not 
accord with theory, “They didn’t know, poor things, what they were 
expected to do.”) One was found to be a star already recorded in star- 
maps, and has faded to its original lustre ;- the other, after shining for 
awhile as a bright star, has faded into a faint nebula or star-cloud. 

Mr. Croll reasons thus as to the probable number of new stars which 
would be formed according to his theory :—“ The formation of a sun by 
collision is an event that would not be likely to escape observation if it 
occurred within the limits of visibility in space. But such an event 
must be of very rare occurrence, or the number of stars visible would be 
far greater than it is. The number of stars registered down to the 
seventh magnitude inclusive, is, according to Herschel, somewhere 
between 12,000 and 15,000, and this is all that can possibly be seen by 
the naked eye. Now, if we suppose each of them to shine like our sun 
for (say) 100 million years, then one formed in every 7,000 or 8,000 
years would maintain the present number undiminished. But this is the 
number included in both hemispheres, so that the occurrence of an 
event of such unparallelled splendour and magnificence as the formation 
of a star, or rather nebula—for this would be the form first assumed—is 
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what can only be expected to be seen in our hemisphere once in about 
15,000 years. The absence of any historical record of such an event 
having ever occurred can, therefore, be no evidence whatever against the 
theory.” If, however, as may most reasonably be assumed, the for- 
mation of a sun in this way would be in the first instance accompanied by 
a most tremendous outburst of light and heat, far exceeding that which 
the body in its ultimate condition as a sun would emit, then we should 
be able to recognise the formation of any such sun within the region of 
space over which our telescopes range ; and in that region of space there 
are more like a hundred million than twelve or fifteen thousand stars. An 
outburst ought to be recognised, on the average, about once a year ; and 
certainly new suns are not entering on the first stage of their existence 
at this rate. : 

Moreover, apart from what we have mentioned above as to the 
duration of so-called new stars, what is known about one at least of the 
two new stars which have appeared during the last twelve years, by no 
means accords with what we should expect if the outburst were caused 
by the collision of two other suns, or of two dark masses rushing along 
at the rate of four or five hundred miles per second. One of them was 
found not to bea new star atall. It was simply a tenth-magnitude 
star which had suddenly acquired the brightness of a second-magnitude 
star. It rapidly lost its new lustre, returning to the brightness which it 
had had before the outburst. The other—the new star which appeared 
in the constellation Cygnus in November, 1876—did behave in a manner 
reconcilable in some degree with Mr. Croll’s theory. For, while no star 
had been known to exist where this star suddenly appeared, the new star, 
after shining for awhile with light resembling in character that emitted 
by other stars, gradually, as it lost its light, assumed a nebulous character, 
and is at this moment shining with light of precisely the same kind as is 
emitted by the gaseous masses called (from their appearance) planetary 
nebule. It would be rather rash, however, to assume that here was a 
case where two orbs rushing through space had encountered full tilt, 
and after a certain time,’during which the heat excited by their collision 
had been reducing their substance to vapour, the entire mass had become 
a nebula. If we are to suppose that dark, hard masses produce suns by 
their collision, we enormously increase the chances against collision, 
because we enormously reduce the dimensions of the bodies supposed to 
be travelling through space. Returning to our illustration from a 
battle-field, it is as though each bullet were reduced in size to the thousandth 
part of the smallest of small shot. 

There is, moreover, this inherent difficulty in the theory thus pre- 
sented, that if the heat resulting from collision vapourises the entire 
mass, making a mighty nebula out of which in the course of many 
millions of years a solar system is to form, by far the greater part of this 
heat will be radiated away into space while the nebula is passing through 
the mere beginning of the process of contraction, and ages before a single 
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member of the future solar system has assumed the form of a habitable 
world, The total amount of energy corresponding to the collision, if it 
could all be kept in stock, so to speak, till the time that the members of 
the system were fully fashioned, might suffice for as many millions 
of years as we find that our earth has actually been exposed to the 
rays of the sun. But there is no conceivable way in which the supply 
could thus be reserved till it was wanted. While a nebulous mass was 
contracting, it would be expending most of the heat equivalent to each 
successive stage of contraction. Of course, as regards the contraction 
due to cooling—that is, to the emission of heat—every part of such con- 
traction would be exactly compensated by loss of heat. But the con- 
’ traction due to gravitation, the only part of thé process of contraction by 
which heat would in any sense be generated, would cause from the 
beginning a steady emission of heat ; and whether the total rate of such 
emission were greater or less in the earlier stages than now, it is certain 
that the duration of those earlier stages would enormously exceed—say, 
rather, would exceed many hundreds of times—the period which has 
elapsed since first rain fell upon this earth, or winds blew over its surface.* 

It appears to us that the true explanation of the difficulty (the first 
full recognition of which we owe to Mr. Croll) must be sought elsewhere. 
Apart from the fatal objection considered in the last paragraph, a theory 
involving the genesis of all the millions of existent stars from accidental 
collisions among millions of millions (for fewer would not suffice) of dark 
masses, constantly rushing through space at.the rate of many hundreds 
of miles per second, is not one which can find acceptance among those 
who are acquainted with the actual present position of stellar research. 
But the difficulty indicated by Mr. Croll remains to be encountered. 
Somewhere the premisses must be wrong which lead to an erroneous 
conclusion. 

Now, we are not disposed to question the validity of the reasoning 
which Mr. Croll and other geologists have based on the condition of the 
earth’s crust. The only way of diminishing our estimate of the time- 
interval necessary for the stratification of the earth is to assume (as we find 
Professor Kirkwood does) that in former ages the stratification proceeded 
more rapidly than at present. But, as we have already seen, this 
amounts really to the assumption that in former ages the sun exerted 
a more powerful action upon the earth than at present ; and we are in 





* This paragraph was already written when we received from Professor Kirkwood 
of Bloomington, Indiana, U.S. (one of the most ingenious and original astronomers of 
the day), a paper in which he presents the same general argument. The conclusion 
at which he arrives is that much the greater part of the supply of heat “must have 
been radiated into space before the planets were separated from the solar mass, and 
consequently that the amount of geological time cannot to any great extent have 
exceeded the limits indicated by the researches of Sir W. Thomson.” The latter 
inference, as will be seen, does not appear to us to be made out; but the former 
seems unquestionably correct. 
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no way helped, because it is the totality of the sun’s action on the earth 
with which we are in reality alone concerned. 

- We revert, then, to the original proposition of the difficulty, to see 
whether there may not be any other way of escape. It appears that if 
the sun has contracted into his present dimensions from a nebula 
originally extending far beyond the orbit of Neptune, the supply of solar 
heat would not have lasted anything near the time during which we 
know, from the study of our own earth, that the supply has lasted. We 
have assumed all along that the sun’s dimensions are those which the 
sun actually presents to the eye. May not our mistake lie here? May 
not the sun—or, rather, the chief portion of his mass—have contracted in 
reality to far smaller dimensions than he appears to possess ? 

Not many years ago, a question of this sort would have appeared 
altogether fanciful. But facts have been ascertained in the last few years 
which have greatly altered our ideas respecting the sun. It is quite 
certain that the sun we see is not the whole sun. It is, in a sense, a 
mere accident that we see the sun as he actually appears. If our eye- 
sight were of a somewhat different quality, we should see the sierra 
which surrounds the entire globe of the sun to a depth of five or six 
thousand miles; thus we should see a much larger sun. With a yet 
further change of visual power we should recognise the inner corona, 
and the sun would appear yet larger. And we can quite readily con- 
ceive the possibility of the outer corona being discerned ; in which case 
the sun would not merely appear larger, but many times larger than he 
is at present. It would, indeed, be possible to see the sun thus enor- 
mously enlarged without any change in our visual powers, if our stand- 
point were somewhat altered and (a slight but necessary detail) if we could 
exist under the new conditions. From the moon’s surface, an observer 
possessing visual powers such as ours, and capable of existing without 
air or water, would see all those solar appendages which are concealed 
from our view (except during total solar eclipse) by a veil of sunlit air. 

Now, precisely as it is conceivable that by a change in our visual 
powers or in the conditions under which we observe the sun, we might 
see him occupying (as he really does, for the corona is a part of him) a 
regicn of space many times larger than that occupied by the sun we see, 
so it is conceivable that the sun we see occupies a region of space many 
times larger than that occupied by the true mass of the sun. In the 
same sense in which we say now that the sun’s volume is that indicated 
by the visible surface of the sun, because the mass of all which lies out- 
side that surface is as nothing compared with the mass which lies within 
it, it may well be that the true globe of the sun lies far within the 
glowing surface we see, the entire mass of matter lying outside such 
much smaller true globe being insignificant, ar gy with the mass 
forming that globe. 

This is not a mere hypothesis, devised to meet the difficulty indicated 
by Mr. Croll, That it does meet that difficulty will be obvious if we 
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consider that the difficulty depends entirely on the observed present 
largeness of the sun’s diameter. If the diameter were one-half its sup- 
posed length, the estimated duration of the emission of heat would. be 
doubled ; if the diameter were one-third its supposed length, the duration 
of the emission would be trebled; and so on. The density of the solar 
globe would be increased in much greater degree. With a diameter 
reduced one-half, the density would be increased eightfold ; while if the 
diameter were reduced to one-third its present (seeming) length, the den- 
sity would be increased twenty-seven times. Now, whether it be per- 
missible to assume that the sun’s globe could have a mean density many 
times greater than that usually assigned to it, there can be no manner 
of doubt that this supposed mean density is very much less than the 
known conditions under which the sun’s mass exists would lead us to 
expect, The mean density of the sun is only one-fourth the mean density 
‘of our earth, while the pressures existing in the sun’s interior are 
thousands ‘of times greater than those inside our earth. True, the sun’s 
temperature is enormous, and thus an expansive power exists throughout 
the sun’s mass which would readily overcome such contractile forces as 
exist within the earth’s frame. But the pressures produced within the 
sun by gravity are so tremendous that the elastic forces of the gaseous 
materials of the sun’s globe must be quite incompetent to resist the con- 
tractile tendency. The proof that this is so is found in the constant 


- emission of solar heat, which represents in reality the yielding of the 


solar mass to the influence of its own gravitating energies. 

We approach here the consideration of relations such as we are 
entirely unable to understand or even conceive. No experimental 
researches we can make can throw any trustworthy light on the con- 
dition of the sun’s interior, where pressures far surpassing any we are 
familiar with contend with temperatures equally surpassing the fiercest 
heat known to us on earth. It is probable that the entire mass of the 
sun, whatever its real extension, is gaseous; for the heat of all the 
materials of that mass is greater than the critical temperature of the 
densest elements—that temperature at which no pressure, however great, 
would liquefy or solidify them. If at this tremendous temperature and 
at the enormous pressures to which they are exposed the constituents of 
the solar-globe were perfect gases, there would be no limit to the density 
they would attain in the sun’s interior. But we have every reason to 
believe that after a certain density had been attained under pressure, 
these gases would no longer behave as perfect gases, their density 
increasing with pressure. And we find it difficult to imagine that 
gaseous matter could under any pressure, however great, acquire a den- 
sity exceeding many times that of the elements we chiefly see in the 
solid form, Yet it would be unsafe to assume any limits to the density 
which might be attained under constantly increasing pressure by matter 
maintained always at so tremendous a temperature that it was prevented 
from becoming liquid or solid, : 
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If we inquire what seems suggested by the actual available evidence 
respecting the sun’s condition, inside that glowing globular surface which 
conceals from us all that lies within, we find reason to believe that the 
sun’s interior is thus enormously compressed. It can readily be shown 
that if the sun’s mass is not thus compressed, then, rotating at the 
observed rate, his globe should be flattened to an extent which should be 
recognisable by the best methods of modern measurement. The flattening, 
be it understood, would still be very small. It might even escape obser- 
vation, so small would it be; but the probability is that it would have 
been detected. On the other hand, if the sun’s interior is exceedingly 
dense, then the flattening of his globe would certainly not be observable. 
Since, as a matter of fact, no flattening has been observed, the proba- 
bility is that the sun is enormously compressed near the centre. It 
must be admitted that this part of the evidence is not very strong ; but, 
such as it is, it bears in the direction indicated. 

Strangely enough, we derive from a different orb the strongest 
evidence on this particular point. Jupiter's mean density is the same as 
the sun’s, if we take the visible disc of Jupiter as indicating the true 
size of the planet. Now it has been shown by Mr. George Darwin 
(from a careful comparison of the motions of Jupiter’s moons with those 
calculated on the assumption that Jupiter’s mass is not greatly com- 
pressed at the centre) that Jupiter must be very much denser at the 
centre than near the visible surface of his globe. This agrees with all 
that is known respecting that planet. We have pointed out, on former 
occasions, in these pages, how utterly impossible it is to explain the 
phenomena presented by the giant planet, on the assumption that the 
disc we see and measure is the true globe of Jupiter. Mr. Darwin's 
reasoning proves in another way that this globe lies far within the 
apparent outline of the planet, which in reality represents probably the 
region where lie the feathery clouds forming his outermost cloud-layer. 
Within it lie other cloud-layers, and an atmosphere of exceeding depth. 
Nay, it is probable that the greater part, if not the entire mass, of each 
of the planets Jupiter and Saturn exists at so intense a heat (though the 
cloud-envelopes we see are not intensely hot) that solidification and 
liquefaction are impossible at any pressure, however great. In this case 
the density of the internal parts of these planets, as of the internal parts 
of the sun, would be due to the vastness of the pressures exerted upon 
the nuclear regions. 

Without insisting on this, let it simply be noted that in the case of 
Jupiter and Saturn it has been to all intents and purposes demonstrated 
that the condensation of the planet’s mass is very much greater than we 
should infer from the apparent dimensions of the planet’s globe. Since 
these planets are probably intermediate in condition, as they are in size, 
between our earth and the sun, we find another reason for inferring that 
the nuclear parts of the sun are exceedingly dense. If so, the difficulty 
which Mr, Croll has sought to deal with by imagining that not our sun 
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only, but every sun peopling space, has been produced by the collision of 
formerly dark masses rushing hither and thither with inconceivable 
velocities, would no longer exist. 

One circumstance, however, remains to be noticed. "We have en- 
deavoured to explain the apparent age of our earth’s strata by an 
assumption which in reality implies that the sun is a great deal older 
than he had been supposed to be. Not merely does our hypothesis 
require that he should be regarded as a great deal older, but, as it has 
not directly enhanced our estimate of his possible total duration, it 
assumes in fact that he is many millions of years nearer to his end as a 
living sun (so to speak) than has been commonly supposed. The process 
of contraction, on which his vitality as a sun depends, has gone on much 
farther, if our theory be sound, than if we suppose the globe of the sun, 
as we see it, to be of uniform or nearly uniform density throughout. 

But it does not seem to us that the estimate of the sun’s duration 
which would result from our theory, would fall short of that which 
astronomers had formed on the hypothesis that the sun is of uniform 
density. (We call our view a theory, because it is based on observed 
facts ; the usual view an hypothesis, because no one has ever ventured to 
assert that any facts indicate its correctness.) On the contrary, accord- 
ing to the usual view, astronomers had recognised a certain limiting 
density not very far removed from the present supposed density of the 


' gun, beyond which the process of contraction could not probably com- 


press his globe. According to the theory we have brought forward in 
explanation of observed facts, the elements composing a mass at so high 
a temperature and subject to such enormous pressure as the sun’s may 
attain even in the gaseous form a density far greater than has hitherto 
been considered possible. Enormously though we suppose the process of 
contraction to have gone beyond the extent heretofore believed in, we no 
longer recognise as close at hand any limit beyond which that process 
cannot pass. For our own part, in fine, while we consider it quite 
possible that the nucleus of the sun may be so tremendously compressed 
as to correspond toa past emission of solar heat for many hundreds of 
millions of years, we see no reason to believe that the process of con- 
traction may not continue with the same emission of heat as at present 
for hundreds of millions of years to come. It appears to us as absurd to 
measure the probable amount of solar energy either already exerted in 
the past or available for the future, by considerations based on the 
behaviour of the elements at the temperatures and pressures we can 

obtain experimentally, as it was of old times to estimate the proportions 

of the heavenly bodies on the assumption thai the earth is the all- 

important body which they were made to serve, or as it is in our own 

time to estimate the duration of the heavenly orbs by the minute time- 

intervals corresponding to the various stages of our earth’s relatively 

insignificant existence. 









Como and Jl Medeghino. 


To which of the Italian lakes should the palm of beauty be accorded 1 
This question may not unfrequently have moved the idle minds of tra- 
vellers, wandering through that loveliest region from Orta to Garda— 
from little Orta, with her gem-like island, rosy granite crags, and chest- 
nut-covered swards above the Colma; to Garda, bluest of all waters, 
surveyed in majestic length from Desenzano or poetic Sirmione, a 
silvery sleeping haze of hill and cloud and heaven and clear waves 
bathed in modulated azure. And between these extreme points what 
varied lovelinesses lie in broad Maggiore, winding Como, Varese with 
the laughing face upturned to heaven, Lugano overshadowed by the 
crested crags of Monte Generoso, and Iseo far withdrawn among its 
rocky Alps! He who loves immense space, cloud shadows slowly 
sailing over purple slopes, island gardens, distant glimpses of snow- 
capped mountains, breadth, air, immensity, and flooding sunlight, will 
choose Maggiore. But scarcely has he cast his vote for this, the Juno 
of the divine rivals, when he remembers the triple lovelinesses of the 
Larian Aphrodite, disclosed in all their placid grace from Villa Serbel- 
loni ;—the green blue of the waters, clear as glass, opaque through depth ; 
the millefleurs roses clambering into cypresses by Cadenabbia; the 
laburnums hanging their yellow clusters from the clefts of Sasso Rancio ; 
the oleander arcades of Varenna; the wild white lime-stone crags of 
San Martino, which he has climbed to feast his eyes with the perspective, 
magical, serene, Lionardesquely perfect, of the distant gates of Adda. 
Then while this modern Paris is yet doubting, perhaps a thought 
may cross his mind of sterner, solitary Lake Iseo—the Pallas of the 
three. She offers her own attractions. The sublimity of Monte 
Adamello, dominating Lovere and all the lowland like Hesiod’s hill of 
Virtue reared aloft above the plain of common life, has charms to 
tempt heroic lovers. Nor can Varese be neglected. In some picturesque 
respects, Varese is the most perfect of the lakes. Those long lines of 
swelling hills that lead into the level, yield an infinite series of placid 
foregrounds, pleasant to the eye by contrast with the dominant snow- 
summits, from Monte Viso to Monte Leone: the sky is limitless to 
southward: the low horizons are broken by bell-towers and farm- 
houses: while armaments of clouds are ever rolling in the interval of 
Alps and plain. 

Of a truth, to decide which is the queen of the Italian lakes, is but 
an infinita questio ; and the mere raising of it is folly. Still each lover 
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of the beautiful may give his vote; and mine, like that of shepherd Paris, 
is already given to the Larian goddess. Words fail in attempting to set 
forth charms which have to be enjoyed, or can at best but lightly. be 
touched with most consummate tact, even as great poets have already 
touched on Como Lake—from Virgil with his “ Lari maxume,” to 
Tennyson and the Italian Manzoni. ‘The threshold of the shrine is, 
however, less consecrated ground ; and the Cathedral of Como may form 
a vestibule to the temple where silence is more golden than the speech of 
a describer. 

The Cathedral of Como is perhaps the most perfect building in Italy 
for illustrating the fusion of Gothic and Renaissance styles, both of a 
good type and exquisite in their sobriety. The Gothic ends with the 
nave. The noble transepts and the choir, each terminating in a rounded 
tribune of the same dimensions, are carried out in a simple and decorous 
Bramantesque manner. The transition from the one style to the other 
is managed so felicitously, and the sympathies between them are so well 
developed, that there is no discord. What we here call Gothic, is con- 
ceived in a truly southern spirit, without fantastic efflorescence or 
imaginative complexity of multiplied parts; while the Renaissance 
manner, as applied by Tommaso Rodari, has not yet stiffened into the 
lifeless neo-Latinism of the later Cinque Cento: it is still distinguished 
by delicate inventiveness, and beautiful subordination of decorative 
detail to architectural effect. Under. these happy conditions we feel 
that the Gothic of the nave, with its superior severity and sombreness, 
dilates into the lucid harmonies of choir and transepts like a flower 
unfolding. In the one the mind is tuned to inner meditation and 
religious awe; in the other the worshipper passes into a temple of the 
clear explicit faith—as an initiated neophyte might be received into the 
meaning of the mysteries. 

After the collapse of the Roman Empire the district of Como seems 
to have maintained more vividly than the rest of Northern Italy some 
memory of classic art. Magistri Comacini is a title frequently inscribed 
upon deeds and charters of the earlier Middle Ages, as synonymous 
with sculptors and architects. This fact may help to account for the 
purity and beauty of the Duomo. It is the work of a race in which the 
tradition of delicate artistic invention had never been wholly inter: 
rupted. To Tommaso Rodari and his brothers Bernardino and Jacopo, 
the world owes this sympathetic fusion .of the Gothic and the Braman- 
tesque styles; and theirs too is the sculpture with which the Duomo 
is so richly decorated. They were natives of Maroggia, a village near 
Mendrisio, beneath the crests of Monte Generoso, close to Campione, 
which sent so many able craftsmen out into the world between the 
years 1300 and 1500. Indeed the name of Campionesi would probably 
have been given to the Rodari, had they left their native province for 
service in Eastern Lombardy. The body of the Duomo had been finished 
when Tommaso Rodari was appointed master of the fabric in 1487. To 
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complete the work by the addition of a tribune was his duty. He 
prepared a wooden model and exposed it, after the fashion of those times, 
for criticism in his bottega; and the usual difference of opinion arose 
among the citizens of Como concerning its merits. Cristoforo Solaro, sur- 
named Il Gobbo, was called in to advise. It may be remembered that 
when Michelangelo first placed his Pieta in St. Peter’s, rumour gave it 
to this celebrated Lombard sculptor, and the Florentine was constrained 
to set his own signature upon the marble. The same Solaro carved the 
monument of Beatrice Sforza in the Certosa of Pavia. He was indeed in 
all points competent to criticise or to confirm the design of his fellow- 
craftsman. Il Gobbo disapproved of the proportions chosen by Rodari, 
and ordered a new model to be made; but after much discussion, and 
some concessions on the part of Rodari, who is said to have increased 
the number of the windows and lightened the orders of his model, the 
work was finally entrusted to the master of Maroggia. 

Not less creditable than the general design of the tribune is the 
sculpture executed by the brothers. The north side door is a master-work 
of early Renaissance chiselling, combining mixed Christian and classical 
motives with a wealth of floral ornament. Inside, over the same door, 
is a procession of children, seeming to represent the Triumph of Bac- 
chus, with perhaps some Christian symbolism. Opposite, above the south 
door, is a frieze of fighting Tritons—horsed sea deities pounding one 
another with bunches of fish and splashing the water, in Mantegna’s 
spirit. The doorways of the facade are decorated with the same rare 
workmanship ; and the canopies, supported by naked fauns and slender 
twisted figures, under which the two Plinies are seated, may be reckoned 
among the supreme achievements of delicate Renaissance sculpture. 
The Plinies are not like the work of the same master. They are older, 
stiffer, and more Gothic. The chief interest attaching to them is that 
they are habited and seated after the fashion of Humanists. This consecra- 
tion of the two Pagan saints beside the portals of the Christian temple 
is truly characteristic of the fifteenth century in Italy. Beneath, are 
little bas-reliefs representing scenes from their respective lives, in the 
style of carved predellas on the altars of saints. 

The whole church is peopled with detached statues, among which a 
Sebastian in the Chapel of the Madonna must be mentioned as singu- 
larly beautiful. It is a finely modelled figure, with the full life and 
exuberant adolescence of Venetian inspiration. A peculiar feature of 
the external architecture is the series of Atlantes, bearing on their 
shoulders urns, heads of lions, and other devices, and standing on 
brackets round the upper cornice just below the roof. They are of all 
sorts ; young and old, male and female; classically nude, and boldly 
outlined. These water-conduits, the work of Bernardo Bianco and 
Francesco Rusca, illustrate the departure of the earlier Renaissance from 
the Gothic style. They are gargoyles; but they have lost the grotesque 
element. At the same time the sculptor, while discarding Gothic tra- 
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dition, has not betaken himself yet to a servile imitation of the antique. 
He has used invention, and substituted for grinning dragons’ heads 
something wild and bizarre of his own in harmony with classic taste. 

The pictures in the chapels, chiefly by Luini and Ferrari—an idyllic 
Nativity, with faun-like shepherds and choirs of angels—a sumptuous 
Adoration of the Magi—a jewelled Sposalizio with abundance of golden 
hair flowing over draperies of green and crimson—will interest those 
who are as yet unfamiliar with Lombard painting. Yet their architec- 
tural setting, perhaps, is superior to their intrinsic merit as works of 
art ; and their chief value consists in adding rare dim flakes of colour 
to the cool light of the lovely church. More curious, because less easily 
matched, is the gilded woodwork above the altar of St. Abondio, at- 
tributed to a German carver, but executed for the most part in the 
purest Luinesque manner. The pose of the enthroned Madonna, the 
type and gesture of St. Catherine, and the treatment of the Pieta above, 
are thoroughly Lombard, showing how Luini’s ideal of beauty could be 
expressed in carving. Some of the choicest figures in the Monastero 
Maggiore at Milan seem to have descended from the walls and stepped 
into their tabernacles on this altar. Yet the style is not maintained 
consistently. In the reliefs illustrating the life of St. Abondio we miss 
Luini’s childlike grace, and find instead a something that reminds us 
of Donatello—a seeking after the classical in dress, carriage, and grouping 
of accessory figures. It may have been that the carver, recognising 
Luini’s defective composition, and finding nothing in that master’s 
manner adapted to the spirit of relief, had the good taste to render 
what was Luinesquely lovely in his female figures, and to fall back on 
a severer model for his bas-reliefs. 

The building-fund for the Duomo was raised in Como and its dis- 
trict. Boxes were placed in all the churches to receive the alms of 
those who wished to aid the work. The clergy begged in Lent, and 
preached the duty of contributing on special days. Gifts of lime and 
bricks and other materials were thankfully received. Bishops, canons, 
and municipal magistrates were expected to make costly gifts on taking 
office. Notaries, under penalty of paying 100 soldi if they neglected 
their engagement, were obliged to persuade testators, cwm bonis modis 
dulciter, to inscribe the Duomo on their wills. Fines for various offences 
were voted to the building by the city. Each new burgher paid a cer- 
tain sum ; while guilds and farmers of the taxes bought monopolies and 
privileges at the price of yearly subsidies. A lottery was finally esta- 
blished for the benefit of the fabric. Of course each payment to the 
good work carried with it spiritual privileges; and so willingly did the 
people respond to the call .of the Church, that during the sixteenth 
century the sums subscribed amounted to 200,000 golden crowns. 
Among the most munificent donators are mentioned the Marchese 
Giacomo Gallio, who bequeathed 290,000 lire, and a Benzi, who gave 
10,000 ducats. 
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While'the people of Como were thus straining every nerve'to com- 
plete a pious work, which at the same time is one of the most perfect 
masterpieces of Italian art, their lovely lake was turned into a pirate’s 
stronghold, and its green waves stained with slaughter of conflicting 
navies. So curious is this episode in the history of the Larian lake that 
itis worth while to treat of it at some length. Moreover, the lives of few 
captains of adventure offer matter more rich in picturesque details and 
more illustrative of their times than that of Gian Giacomo de’ Medici, 
the Larian corsair, long known and still remembered as Il Medeghino. 
He was born in Milan in 1498, at the beginning of that darkest and 
most disastrous period of Italian history, when the old fabric of social 
and political existence went to ruin under the impact of conflicting 
foreign armies. He lived on until the year 1555, witnessing and taking 
part in the dismemberment of the Milanese Duchy, playing a game of 
hazard at high stakes for his own profit with the two last Sforzas, the 
Empire, the French, and the Swiss. At the beginning of the century, 
while he was still a youth, the rich valley of the.Valtelline, with Bormio 
and Chiavenna, had been assigned to the Grisons. The Swiss Cantons 
at the same time had possessed themselves of Lugano and Bellinzona. 
By these two acts of robbery the mountaineers tore a portion of its 
fairest territory from the Duchy ; and whoever ruled in Milan, whether 
a Sforza, or a Spanish viceroy, or a French general, was impatient to 
recover this lost jewel of the ducal crown. So much has to be premised, 
because the scene of our hero’s romantic adventures was laid upon the 
borderland between the Duchy and the Cantons, Intriguing at one 
time with the Duke of Milan, at another with his foes the French or 
Spaniards, Il Medeghino found free scope for his peculiar genius in a 
guerilla warfare, carried on with the avowed purpose of restoring the 
Valtelline to Milan. To steer a plain course through that chaos of 
politics, in which the modern student, aided by the calm clear lights of 
history and meditation, cannot find a clue, was of course impossible for 
an adventurer whose one aim was to gratify his passions and exalt him- 
self at the expense of others. It is therefore of little use to seek motives 
of statecraft or of patriotism in the conduct of Il Medeghino. He was 
a man shaped according to Machiavelli's standard of political morality, 
self-reliant, using craft and force with cold indifference to moral ends, 
bent only upon wringing for himself the largest share of this world’s 
power from men who, like himself, identified virtue with unflinching 
and immitigable egotism. 

Il Medeghino’s father was Bernardo de’ Medici, a Lombard, who 
neither claimed nor could have proved cousinship with the great 
Medicean family of Florence. His mother was Cecilia Serbelloni. The 
boy was educated in the fashionable humanistic studies, nourishing his 
young imagination with the tales of Roman heroes. . The first exploit 
by. which he proved his virt®, was the murder of a man he hated, at the 
age of sixteen. This “ virile act of vengeance,” as it was called, brought 
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him into trouble, and forced him to choose the congenial profession of 
arms. At a time when violence and vigour passed for manliness, a 
spirited assassination formed the best of introductions to the captains of 
mixed mercenary troops. Il Medeghino rose in favour with his 
generals, helped to reinstate Francesco Sforza in his capital, and, re- 
turning himself to Milan, inflicted severe vengeance on the enemies who 
had driven him to exile. 1t was his ambition, at this early period of his 
life, to be made governor of the Castle of Musso, on the Lake of Como. 
While fighting in the neighbourhood, he had observed the unrivalled 
capacities for defence presented by its site; and some prevision of his 
future destinies now urged him to acquire it, as the basis for the free 
marauding life he planned. The headland of Musso lies about half way 
between Gravedona and Menaggio, on the right shore of the Lake of 
Como. Planted on a pedestal of rock, and surmounted by a sheer cliff, 
there then stood a very ancient tower, commanding this promontory on 
the side of the land. Between it and the water the Visconti, in more 
recent days, had built a square fort; and the headland had been further 
strengthened by the addition of connecting walls and bastions pierced for 
cannon. Combining precipitous cliffs, strong towers, and easy access 
from the lake below, this fortress of Musso was exactly the fit station 
for a pirate. So long as he kept the command of the lake, he had little 
to fear from land attacks, and had a splendid basis for aggressive opera- 
tions. Il] Medeghino made his request to the Duke of Milan ; but the 
fox-like Sforza would not grant him a plain answer. At length he 
hinted that if his suitor chose to rid him of a troublesome subject, the 
noble and popular Astore Visconti, he should receive Musso for pay- 
ment. Crimes of bloodshed and treason sat lightly on the adventurer’s 
conscience. Ina short time he compassed the young Visconti’s death, 
and claimed his reward. The Duke despatched him thereupon to Musso, 
with open letters to the governor, commanding him to yield the castle 
to the bearer. Private advice, also entrusted to Il Medeghino, bade the 
governor, on the contrary, cut the bearer’s throat. The young man, 
who had the sense to read the Duke’s letter, destroyed the secret, docu- 
ment, and presented the other, or, as one version of the story goes, forged 
a ducal order in his own favour.* At any rate, the castle was placed 
in his hands; and affecting to know nothing of the Duke’s intended trea- 
chery, Il Medeghino took possession of it as a trusted servant of the 
ducal crown. 

As soon as he was settled in his castle, the freebooter devoted all his 
energies to rendering it still more impregnable by strengthening the 
walls and breaking the cliffs into more horrid precipices. In this work 





* I cannot see clearly through these transactions, the muddy waters of decadent 
Italian plot and counterplot being inscrutable to senses assisted by nothing more lumi- 
nous than mere tradition. 
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he was assisted by his numerous friends and followers; for Musso 
rapidly became, like ancient Rome, an asylum for the ruffians and out- 
laws of neighbouring provinces. It is even said that his sisters, Clarina 
and Margherita, rendered efficient aid with manual labour. The mention 
of Clarina’s name justifies a parenthetical side-glance at Il Medeghino’s 
pedigree, which will serve to illustrate the exceptional conditions of 
Italian society during this age. She was married to the Count Giberto 
Borromeo, and became the mother of the pious Carlo Borromeo, whose 
shrine is still adored at Milan in the Duomo. II Medeghino’s brother, 
Giovan Angelo, rose to the Papacy, assuming the title of PiusTV. Thus 
this murderous marauder was the brother of a Pope and the uncle of 
a Saint; and these three persons of one family embraced the various 
degrees and typified the several characters which flourished with peculiar 
lustre in Renaissance Italy—the captain of adventure soaked in blood, 
the churchman unrivalled for intrigue, and the saint aflame with holiest 
enthusiasm. I] Medeghino was short of stature, but well made and power- 
ful; broad-chested ; with a penetrating voice and winning countenance. 
He dressed simply, like one of his own soldiers; slept but little; was 
insensible to carnal pleasure ; and though he knew how to win the affec- 
tion of his men by jovial speech, he maintained strict discipline in his 
little army. In all points he was an ideal bandit chief, never happy 
unless fighting or planning campaigns, inflexible of purpose, bold and 
cunning in the execution of his schemes, cruel to his enemies, generous 
to his followers, sacrificing all considerations, human and divine, to 
the one aim of his life, self-aggrandisement by force and intrigue. He 
knew well how to make himself both feared and respected. One instance 
of his dealing will suffice. A gentleman of Bellano, Polidoro Boldoni, in 
return to his advances, coldly replied that he cared for neither amity nor 
relationship with thieves and robbers ; whereupon Il Medeghino extir- 
pated his family, almost to a man. 

Soon after his settlement in Musso, Il Medeghino, wishing to secure 
the gratitude of the Duke, his master, began war with the Grisons. 
From Coire, from the Engadine, and from Davos, the Alpine pikemen 
were now pouring down to swell the troops of Francis I.; and their road 
lay through the Lake of Como. Il Medeghino burned all the boats 
upon the lake, except those which he took into his own service, and thus 
made himself master of the water passage. He then swept the “ length 
of lordly Lario” from Colico to Lecco, harrying the villages upon the 
shore, and cutting off the bands of journeying Switzers at his pleasure. 
Not content with this guerilla, he made a descent upon the territory of 
the Trepievi, and pushed far up towards Chiavenna, forcing the Grisons 
to recall their troops from the Milanese. These acts of prowess con- 
vinced the Duke that he had found a strong ally in the pirate chief. 
When Francis I. continued his attacks upon the Duchy, and the Grisons 
still adhered to their French paymaster, the Sforza formally invested 
Gian Giacomo de’ Medici with the perpetual governorship of Musso, the 
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Lake of Como, and as much as he could wrest from the Grisons above 
the lake. Furnished now with a just title for his depredations, Il 
Medeghino undertook the siege of Chiavenna. That town is the key to 
the valleys of the Spliigen and Bregaglia. Strongly fortified and well 
situated for defence, the burghers of the Grisons well knew that upon its 
possession depended their power in the Italian valleys. To take it by 
assault was impossible. I] Medeghino used craft, entered the castle, and 
soon had the city at his disposition. Nor did he lose time in sweeping 
Val Bregaglia. The news of this conquest recalled the Switzers from the 
Duchy ; and as they hurried homeward just before the battle of Pavia, 
it may be affirmed that Gian Giacomo de’ Medici was instrumental in 
the defeat and capture of the French King. The mountaineers had no 
great difficulty in dislodging their pirate enemy from Chiavenna, the 
Valtelline,and Val Bregaglia. But he retained his hold on the Trepievi, 
occupied the Valsassina, took Porlezza, and established himself still more 
strongly in Musso as the corsair monarch of the lake. 

The tyranny of the Sforzas in Milan was fast going to pieces between 
France and Spain ; and in 1526 the Marquis of Pescara occupied the 
capital in the name of Charles V. The Duke, meanwhile, remained a 
prisoner in his Castello. Il] Medeghino was now without a master; for 
he refused to acknowledge the Spaniards, preferring to watch events and 
build his own power on the ruins of thedukedom. At the head of 4,000 
’ men, recruited from the lakes and neighbouring valleys, he swept the 
country far and wide, and occupied the rich champaign of the Brianza. He 
was now lord of the lakes of Como and Lugano, and absolute in Lecco and 
the adjoining valleys. The town of Como itself alone belonged to the 
Spaniards ; and even Como was blockaded by the navy of the corsair. Il 
Medeghino had a force of seven big ships, with three sails and forty-eight 
oars; bristling with guns and carrying marines. His flagship was a large 
brigantine, manned by picked rowers, from the mast of which floated the 
red banner with the golden palle of the Medicean arms. Besides these 
larger vessels, he commanded a flotilla of countless small boats. It is 
clear that to reckon with him was a necessity. If he could not be put 
down with force, be might be bought over by concessions. The Spaniards 
adopted the second course, and I] Medeghino, judging that the cause of 
the Sforza family was desperate, determined in 1528 to attach himself to 
the empire. Charles V. invested him with the Castle of Musso and the 
larger part of Como Lake, including the town of Lecco. He now 
assumed the titles of Marquis of Musso and Count of Lecco; and in 
order to prove his sovereignty before the world, he coined money with 
his own name and devices. 

It will be observed that Gian Giacomo de’ Medici had hitherto acted 
with a single-hearted view to his own interests. At the age of thirty he 
had raised himself from nothing to a principality, which, though petty, 
might compare with many of some name in Italy—with Carpi, for 
example, or Mirandola, or Camerino. Nor did he mean to remain quiet 
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in the prime of life. He regarded Como Lake as the mere basis for 
more arduous undertakings. Therefore, when the whirligig of events 
restored Francesco Sforza to his duchy in 1529, I1 Medeghino refused to 
obey his old lord. Pretending to move under the Duke’s orders, but 

~really acting for himself alone, he proceeded to attack his ancient enemies 
in the Grisons. By fraud and force he worked his way into their territory, 
seized Morbegno, and overran the Valtelline. He was destined, how- 
ever, to receive a serious check. Twelve thousand Switzers rose against 
him on the one hand, on the other the Duke of Milan sent a force by 
land and water to subdue his rebel subject, while Alessandro Gonzaga 
marched upon his castles in the Brianza. He was thus assailed by for- 
midable forces from three quarters, converging upon the Lake of Como, 
and driving him to his chosen element, the water. Hastily quitting the 
Valtelline, he fell back to the Castle of Mandello on the lake, collected 
his navy, and engaged the ducal ships in a battle off Menaggio. In this 
battle he was worsted. But he did not lose his courage. From Bel- 
lagio, from Varenna, from Bellano he drove forth his enemies, rolled the 
cannon of the Switzers into the lake, regained Lecco, defeated the troops 
of Alessandro Gonzaga, and took the Duke of Mantua prisoner. Had 
he but held Como, it is probable that he might have obtained such terms 
at this time as would have consolidated his tyranny. The town of Como, 
however, now belonged to the Duke of Milan, and formed an excellent 
basis for operations against the pirate. Overmatched, with an exhausted 
treasury and broken forces, 11 Medeghino was at last compelled to give 
in. Yet he retired with all the honours of war. In exchange for 
Musso and the lake, the Duke agreed to give him 35,000 golden crowns, 
together with the feud and marquisate of Marignano. A free pardon 
was promised not only to himself and his brothers, but to all his fol- 
lowers; and the Duke further undertook to transport his artillery and 
munitions of war at his own expense to Marignano. Having concluded 
this treaty under the auspices of Charles V. and his lieutenant, I] Mede- 
ghino, in March 1532, set sail from Musso, and turned his back upon the 
lake for ever. The Switzers immediately destroyed the towers, forts, 
walls, and bastions of the Musso promontory, leaving in the midst of 
their ruins the little chapel of 8S. Eufemia. 

Gian Giacomo de’ Medici, henceforth known to Europe as the Marquis 
of Marignano, now took service under Spain ; and through the favour of 
Anton de Leyva, Viceroy for the Duchy, rose to the rank of Field 
Marshal. When the Marquis del Vasto succeeded to the Spanish 
governorship of Milan in 1536, he determined to gratify an old grudge 
against the ex-pirate, and, having invited him to a banquet, made him 
prisoner. Il Medeghino was not, however, destined to languish in a 
dungeon. Princes and kings interested themselves in his fate. He was 
released, and journeyed to the court of Charles V. in Spain. The 
Emperor received him kindly, and employed him first in the Low 
Countries, where he helped to repress the burghers of Ghent, and at the 
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siege of Landrecy commanded the Spanish artillery against other Italian 
captains of adventure ; for, Italy being now dismembered and enslaved, 
her sons sought foreign service where they found best pay and widest 
scope for martial science. Afterwards the Medici ruled Bohemia as 
Spanish Viceroy ; and then, as general of the league formed by the Duke 
of Florence, the Emperor, and the Pope to repress the liberties of Tus- 
cany, distinguished himself in that cruel war of extermination, which 
turned the fair Contado of Siena into a poisonous Maremma. To the 
last I1 Medeghino preserved the instincts and the passions of a brigand 
chief. It was at this time that, acting for the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
he first claimed open kinship with the Medici of Florence. Heralds and 
genealogists produced a pedigree, which seemed to authorise this pre- 
tension ; he was recognised, together with his brother, Pius IV., as an 
offshoot of the great house which had already given Dukes to Florence, 
Kings to France, and two Popes to the Christian world, In the midst 
of all this foreign service he never forgot his old dream of conquering the 
Valtelline; and in 1547 he made proposals to the Emperor for a new 
* eampaign against the Grisons. Charles V. did not choose to engage in 
a war, the profits of which would have been inconsiderable for the 
master of half the civilised world, and which might have proved trouble- 
some by stirring up the tameless Switzers. I] Medeghino was obliged 
to abandon a project cherished from the earliest dawn of his adventurous 
~ manhood. 

When Gian Giacomo died in 1555, his’ brother Battista succeeded to 
his claims upon Lecco and the Trepievi. His monument, magnificent with 
five bronze figures, the masterpiece of Leone Lioni, from Menaggio, Michel- 
angelesque in style, and of consummate workmanship, still adorns the 
Duomo of Milan. It stands close by the door that leads to the roof. This 
mausoleum, erected to the memory of Gian Giacomo and his brother Gabrio, 
is said to have cost 7,800 golden crowns. On the occasion of the pirate’s 
funeral the Senate of Milan put on mourning, and the whole city followed 
the great robber, the hero of Renaissance virtw, to the grave. 

Between the cathedral of Como and the corsair Medeghino there is 
but a slight link. Yet so extraordinary were the social circumstances of 
Renaissance Italy, that almost at every turn, on her sea-board, in her 
cities, from her hill-tops, we are forced to blend our admiration for the 
loveliest and purest works of art amid the choicest scenes of nature with 
memories of execrable crimes and lawless characters. Sometimes, as at 
Perugia, the nexus is but local. At others, one single figure, like that 
of Cellini, unites both points of view in a romance of unparalleled dramatic 
vividness. Or, again, beneath the vaults of the Certosa, near Pavia, a 
masterpiece of the serenest beauty carries our thoughts perforce back to 
the hideous cruelties and snake-like frauds of its despotic founder. This 
is the excuse for combining two such diverse subjects in one study. 
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Tue regret we have for our childhood is not wholly justifiable : so much 
a man may lay down without fear of public ribaldry ; for although we 
shake our heads over the change, we are not unconscious of the manifold 
advantages of our new state. What we lose in generous impulse, we more 
than gain in the habit of generously watching others ; and the capacity 
to enjoy Shakspeare may balance a lost aptitude for playing at soldiers. 
Terror is gone out of our lives, moreover ; we no longer see the devil in 
the bed-curtains nor lie awake to listen to the wind. We go to school 
no more; and if we have only exchanged one drudgery for another 
(which is by no means sure), we are set free for ever from the daily fear 
of chastisement. And yet a great change has overtaken us ; and although 
we do not enjoy ourselves less, at least we take our pleasure differently. 
We need pickles now-a-days to make Wednesday’s cold mutton please 
our Friday’s appetite ; and I can remember the time when to call it red 
venison, and tell myself a hunter’s story, would have made it more 
palatable than the best of sauces. To the grown person, cold mutton is 
cold mutton all the world over; not all the mythology ever invented by 
man will make it better or worse to him; the broad fact, the clamant 
reality, of the mutton carries away before it such seductive figments. 
But for the child it is still possible to weave an enchantment over 
eatables; and if he has but read of a dish in a story-book, it will be 
heavenly manna to him for a week. 

If a grown man does not like eating and drinking and exercise, if he 
is not something positive in his tastes, it means he has a feeble body and 
should have some medicine; but children may be pure spirits, if they 
will, and take their enjoyment in a world of moonshine. Sensation does 
not count for so much in our first years as afterwards ; something of the 
swaddling numbness of infancy clings about us; we see and touch and 
hear through a sort of golden mist. Children, for instance, are able 
enough to see, but they have no great faculty for looking ; they do not 
use their eyes for the pleasure of using them, but for by-ends of their 
own ; and the things I call to mind seeing most vividly, were not heauti- 
ful in themselves, but merely interesting or enviable to me as I thought 
they might be turned to practical account in play. Nor is the sense of 
touch so clean and pcignant in children as it is ina man. If you will turn 
over your old memories, I think the sensations of this sort you remem- 
ber will be somewhat vague, and come to not much more than a blunt, 
general sense of heat on summer days, or a blunt, general sense of well- 
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being in bed. And here, of course, you will understand pleasurable 
sensations ; for overmastering pain—the most deadly and tragical element 
in life, and the true commander of man’s soul and body—alas! pain has 
its own way with all of us; it breaks in, a rude visitant, upon the fairy 
garden where the child wanders in a dream, no less surely than it rules 
upon the field of battle, or sends the immortal war-god whimpering to 
his father ; and innocence, no more than philosophy, can protect us from 
this sting. As for taste, when we bear in mind the excesses of unmiti- 
gated sugar which delight a youthful palate, “ it is surely no very cynical 
asperity ” to think taste a character of the maturer growth. Smell and 
hearing are perhaps more developed ; I remember many scents, many 
voices, and a great deal of spring singing in the woods. But hearing is 
capable of vast improvement as a means of pleasure; and there is all 
the world between gaping wonderment at the jargon of birds, and the 
emotion with which a man listens to articulate music. 

At the same time, and step by step with this increase in the definition 
and intensity of what we feel which accompanies our growing age, an- 
other change takes place in the sphere of intellect, by which all things 
are transformed and seen through theories and associations as through 
coloured windows. We make to ourselves day by day, out of history, 
and gossip, and economical speculations, and God knows what, a medium 
in which we walk and through which we look abroad. We study shop 
windows with other eyes than in our childhood, never to wonder, not 
always to admire, but to make and modify our little incongruous theories 
about life. It is no longer the uniform of a soldier that arrests our 
attention ; but perhaps the flowing carriage of a woman, or perhaps a 
countenance that has been vividly stamped with passion and carries an 
adventurous story written in its lines. The pleasure of surprise is passed 
away; sugar-loaves and watering-carts seem mighty tame to encounter ; 
and we walk the streets to make romances and to sociologise. Nor must 
we deny that a good many of us walk them solely for the purposes of 
transit or in the interest of a livelier digestion. These, indeed, may 
look back with mingled thoughts upon their childhood, but the rest are 
in a better case; they know more than when they were children, they 
understand better, their desires and sympathies answer more nimbly to 
the provocation of the senses, and their minds are brimming with interest 
as they go about the world. 

According to my contention, this is a flight to which children cannot 
rise. They are wheeled in perambulators or dragged about by nurses in 
a pleasing stupor. A vague, faint, abiding wonderment possesses them. 
Here and there some specially remarkable circumstance, such as a water- 
cart or a guardsman, fairly penetrates into the seat of thought and calls 
them, for half a moment out of themselves ; and you may see them, still 
towed forward sideways by the inexorable nurse as by a sort of destiny, 
but still staring at the bright object in their wake. It may be some 
minutes before another such moving spectacle reawakens them to the 
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world in which they dwell. For other children, they almost invariably 
show some intelligent sympathy. “ There is a fine fellow making mud 
pies,” they seem to say ; “ that I can understand, there is some sense in 
mud pies.” But the doings of their elders, unless where they are speak- 
ingly picturesque or recommend themselves by the quality of being easily 
imitable, they let them go over their heads (as we say) without the least 
regard. If it were not for this perpetual imitation, we should be 
tempted to fancy they despised us outright, or only considered us in the 
light of creatures brutally strong and brutally silly ; among whom they 
condescended to dwell in obedience like a philosopher at a barbarous 
court. At times they display an arrogance of disregard that is truly 
staggering. Once, when I was groaning aloud with physical pain, a young 
gentleman came into the room and nonchalantly inquired if I had seen 
his bow and arrow. He made no account of my groans, which he 
accepted, as he had to accept so much else, as a piece of the inexplicable 
conduct of his elders ; and, like a wise young gentleman, he would waste 
no wonder on the subject. Those elders, who care so little for rational 
enjoyment, and are even the enemy of rational enjoyment for others, he 
had accepted without understanding and without complaint, as the rest 
of us accept the scheme of the universe. 

We grown people can tell ourselves a story, give and take strokes 
until the bucklers ring, ride far and fast, marry, fall, and die; all the 
while sitting quietly by the fire or lying prone in bed. This is exactly 
what a child cannot do, or does not do, at least, when he can find any- 
thing else. He works all with lay figures and stage properties. "When 
his story comes to the fighting, he must rise, get something by way of a 
sword and have a set-to with a piece of furniture, until he is out of 
breath. When he comes to ride with the king’s pardon, he must 
bestride a chair, which he will so hurry and belabour and on which he 
will so furiously demean himself, that the messenger will arrive, if not 
bloody with spurring, at least fiery red with haste. If his romance in- 
volves an accident upon a cliff, he must clamber in person about the 
chest of drawers and fall bodily upon the carpet, before his imagination 
is satisfied. Lead soldiers, dolls, all toys in short are in the same cate- 
gory and answer the same end. Nothing can stagger a child’s faith, he 
accepts the clumsiest substitutes and can swallow the most staring in- 
congruities. The chair he has just been besieging as a castle, or valiantly 
cutting to the ground as a dragon, is taken away for the accommodation 
of a morning visitor, and he is nothing abashed ; he can skirmish by the 
hour with a stationary coal-scuttle; in the midst of the enchanted 
pleasance, he can see, without sensible shock, the gardener soberly dig- 
ging potatoes for the day’s dinner. He can make abstraction of what- 
ever does not fit into his fable ; and he puts his eyes into his pocket, just 
as we hold our noses in an unsavoury lane. And s0 it is, that although 
the ways of children cross with those of their elders in a hundred places 
daily, they never go in the same direction nor so‘much as lie in the same 
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element. So may the telegraph wires intersect the line of the high road, 
or so might a landscape painter and a bagman visit the same country 
and. yet move in different worlds. 

People struck with these spectacles, cry aloud about the power of 
imagination in the young. Indeed there may be two words to that. It 
is, in some ways, but a pedestrian fancy that the child exhibits. ’Tis 
the grown people who make the nursery stories ; all the children do, is 
jealously to preserve the text. One out of a dozen reasons why Robin- 
son Crusoe should be so popular with youth, is that it hits their level 
in this matter to a nicety ; Crusoe was always at makeshifts and had, in 
so many words, to play at a great variety of professions; and then the 
book is all about tools, and there is nothing that delights a child so 
much. Hammers and saws belong to a province of life that positively 
calls for imitation. The juvenile lyrical drama, surely of the most 
ancient Thespian model, wherein the trades of mankind are successively 
simulated to the running burthen “On a cold and frosty morning,” gives 
a good instance of the artistic taste in children. And this need for 
overt action and lay figures testifies to a defect in the child’s imagination 
which prevents him from carrying out his novels in the privacy of his 
own heart. He does not yet know enough of the world and men. His 
experience is incomplete. That stage-wardrobe and scene-room that we 
call the memory is so ill-provided, that he can overtake few combinations 
and body out few stories, to his own content, without some external aid. 
He is at the experimental stage; he is not sure how one would feel in 
certain circumstances ; to make sure, he must come as near trying it as 
his means permit. And so here is young heroism with a wooden sword, 
and mothers practise their kind vocation over a bit of jointed stick. It 
may be laughable enough just now; but it is these same people and 
these same thoughts, that not long hence, when once they are on the 
theatre of life, will set you weeping and trembling. For children think 
very much the same thoughts, and dream the same dreams, as bearded 
men and marriageable women. No one is more romantic. Fame and 
honour, the love of young men and the love of mothers, the business 
man’s pleasure in method, all these and others they anticipate and re- 
hearse in their play hours. Upon us, who are further advanced and 
fairly dealing with the threads of destiny, they only glance from time to 
time to glean a hint for their own mimetic reproduction. Twochildren 
playing at soldiers are far more interesting to each ‘other than one of the 
scarlet beings whom both are busy imitating. This is perhaps the 
greatest oddity of all. “Art for art” is their motto; and the doings of 
grown folk are only interesting as the raw material for play. Not 
Théophile Gautier, not Flaubert, can look more callously upon life, or 
rate the reproduction more highly over the reality ; and they will parody 
an execution, a deathbed or the funeral of the young man of Nain, with 
all the cheerfulness in the world. 

The true parallel for play is not to be found, of course, in conscious 
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art, which is an abstract, impersonal thing, and depends largely upon 
philosophical interests beyond the scope of childhood. It is when we 
make castles in the air and personate the leading character in our own 
romances, that we return to the spirit of our first years. Only, there are 
several reasons why the spirit is no longer so agreeable to indulge. 
Nowadays, when we admit this personal element into our divagations we 
are apt to stir up uncomfortable and sorrowful memories, and remind 
ourselves sharply of old wounds. Our day dreams can no longer lie all 
in the air like a story in the Arabian Nights; they read to us rather like 
the history of a period in which we ourselves had taken part, where we 
come across many unfortunate passages and find our own conduct smartly 
reprimanded. And then the child, mind you, acts his parts. He does 
not merely repeat them to bimself; he leaps, he runs, and sets the blood 
agog over all his body. And so his play breathes him; and he no 
sooner assumes a passion than he gives it vent. Alas! when we betake 
ourselves to our intellectual form of play, sitting quietly by the fire or 
lying prone in bed, we rouse many hot feelings for which we can find no 
outlet. Substitutes are not acceptable to the mature mind, which desires 
the thing itself; and even to rehearse a triumphant dialogue with one’s 
enemy, although it is perhaps the most satisfactory piece of play still left 
within our reach, is not entirely satisfying, and is even apt to lead 
to a visit and an interview which may be the reverse of triumphant 
after all. 

In the child’s world of dim sensation, play is allinall. ‘“ Making 
believe” is the gist of his whole life, and he cannot so much as take a 
walk except in character. I could not even learn my alphabet without 
some suitable mise-en-scéne, and had to act a business man in an office before 
I could sit down to my book. ‘Will you kindly question your memory, 
and find out how much you did, work or pleasure, in good faith and 
soberness, and for how much you had to cheat yourself with some inven- 
tion? I remember, as though it were yesterday, the expansion of spirit, 
the dignity and self-reliance, that came with a pair of mustachios in burnt 
cork, even when there was none to see. Children are even content to 
forego what we call the realities, and prefer the shadow to the substance. 
When they might be speaking intelligibly together, they chatter senseless 
gibberish by the hour, and are quite happy because they are making 
believe to speak French. I have said already how even the imperious 
appetite of hunger suffers itself to be gulled and led by the nose with the 
fag end of an old song. And it goes deeper than this : when children are 
together even a meal is felt as an interruption in the business of life ; 
and they must find some imaginative sanction, and tell themselves some 
sort of story, to account for, to colour, to render entertaining, the simple 
processes of eating and drinking. What wonderful fancies I have heard 
evolved out of the pattern upon tea-cups !—from which there followed a 
code of rules and a whole world of excitement, until tea-drinking began 
to take rank asa game. When my cousin and I took our porridge of a 
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morning, we had a device to enliven the course of the meal. He ate his 
with sugar, and explained it to be a country continually buried under 
snow. I took mine with milk, and explained it to be a country suffering 
gradual inundation. You can imagine us exchanging bulletins; how 
here was an island still unsubmerged, here a valley not’ yet covered with 
snow ; what inventions were made ; how his population lived in cabins 
on perches and travelled on stilts, and how mine was always in boats ; 
how the interest grew furious, as the last corner of safe ground was cut 
off on all sides and grew smaller every moment; and how, in fine, the 
food was of altogether secondary importance, and might even have been 
nauseous, so long as we seasoned it with these dreams. But perhaps the 
most exciting moments I ever had over a meal, were in the case of calves’ 
feet jelly. It was hardly possible not to believe—and you may be sure, 
so far from trying, I did all I could to favour the illusion—that some 
part of it was hollow, and that sooner or later my spoon would lay open 
the secret tabernacle of the golden rock. There, might some miniature 
Red Beard await his hour; there might one find the treasures of the 
Forty Thieves, and bewildered Cassim beating about the walls. And so 
I quarried on slowly, with bated breath, savouring the interest. Believe 
me, I had little palate left for the jelly ; and though I preferred the taste 
when I took cream with it, I used often to go without, because the cream 
dimmed the transparent fractures. 

’ Even with games, this spirit is authoritative with right-minded 
children. It is thus that hide-and-seek has so pre-eminent a sovereignty, 
for it is the well-spring of romance, and the actions and the excitement 
to which it gives rise lend themselves to almost any sort of fable. And 
thus cricket, which is a mere matter of dexterity, palpably about nothing 
and for no end, often fails to satisfy infantile craving. It is a game, if 
you like, but not a game of play. Youcannot tell yourself a story about 
cricket ; and the activity it calls forth can be justified on no rational 
theory. Even football, although it admirably simulates the tug and the 
ebb and flow of battle, has presented difficulties to the mind of young 
sticklers after verisimilitude ; and I knew at least one little boy who was 
mightily exercised about the presence of the ball, and had to spirit him- 
self up, whenever he came to play, with an elaborate story of enchant- 
ment, and take the missile as a sort of talisman bandied about in conflict 
between two Arabian nations. 

To think of such a frame of mind, is to become disquieted about the 
bringing up of children. Surely they dwell in a mythological epoch, and 
are not the contemporaries of their parents. What can they think of 
them? what can they make of these bearded or petticoated giants who 
look down upon their games? who move uponacloudy Olympus, follow- 
ing unknown designs apart from rational enjoyment? who profess the 
tenderest solicitude for children, and yet every now and again reach down 
out of their altitude and terribly vindicate the prerogatives of age} Off 
goes the child, corporally smarting, but morally rebellious. "Were there 
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ever such unthinkable deities as parents ? I would give a great deal to know 
what, in nine cases out of ten, is the child’s unvarnished feeling. A sense 
of past cajolery ; a sense of personal attraction, at best very feeble ; above 
all, I should imagine, a sense of terror for the untried residue of mankind : 
go to make up the attraction that he feels. No wonder, poor little heart, 
with such a weltering world in front of him, if he clings to the hand he 
knows! The dread irrationality of the whole affair, as it seems to children, 
is a thing we are all too ready to forget. ‘Oh, why,” I remember pas- 
sionately wondering, “ why can we not all be happy and devote ourselves 
to play?” And when children do philosophise, I believe it is usually to 
very much the same purpose. 

One thing, at least, comes very clearly out of these considerations ; 
' that whatever we are to expect at the hands of children, it should not be 
any peddling exactitude about matters of fact. They walk in a vain show, 
and among mists and rainbows; they are passionate after dreams and 
unconcerned about realities ; speech is a difficult art not wholly learned ; 
and; there is nothing in their own tastes or purposes to teach them what 
we mean by abstract truthfulness. When a bad writer is inexact, even 
if he can look back on half a century of years, we charge him with incom- 
petence and not with dishonesty. And why not extend the same allow- 
ance to imperfect speakers? Let a stockbroker be dead stupid about 
poetry, or a poet inexact in the details of business, and we excuse them 
heartily from blame. But show us a miserable, unbreeched human 
entity, whose whole profession it is to take a tub for a fortified town and a 
shaving-brush for the deadly stiletto, and who passes three-fourths of his 
time in a dream and the rest in open self-deception ; and we expect him 
to be as nice upon a matter of fact as a scientific expert bearing evidence. 
Upon my heart, I think it less than decent. You do not consider how 
little the child sees, or how swift he is to weave what he has seen into 
bewildering fiction ; and that he cares no more for what you call truth, 
than you for a gingerbread dragoon. 

I am reminded, as I write, that the child is very inquiring as to the 
precise truth of stories. But indeed this is a very different matter, and 
one bound up with the subject of play, and the precise amount of play- 
fulness, or playability, to be looked forin the world. Many such burning 
questions must arise in the course of nursery education. Among the 
fauna of this planet, which already embraces the pretty soldier and the 
terrifying Irish beggarman, is, or is not, the child to expect a Bluebeard 
ora Cormoran? Is he, or is he not, to look out for magicians, kindly 
and potent? May he, or may he not, reasonably hope to be cast away 
upon a desert island, or turned to such diminutive proportions that he 
can live on equal terms with his lead soldiery, and go a cruise in his own 
toy schooner? Surely all these are practical questions to a neophyte 
entering upon life with a view to play. Precision upon such a point, the 
child can understand. But if you merely ask him of his past behaviour, 
as to-who threw such a stone, for instance, or struck such and such 9 
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watch ; or whether he had looked into a parcel or gone by a forbidden 
path; why, he can see no moment in the inquiry, and ’tis ten to one, he 
has already half forgotten and half bemused himself with subsequent 
imaginings. 

It would be easy to leave them in their native cloudland, where they 
figure so prettily—pretty like flowers and innocent like dogs. They 
will come out of their gardens soon enough, and have to go into offices 
and the witness-box. Spare them yet a while, O conscientious parent ! 
Let them doze among their playthings yet a little! for who knows what 
a rough, war-faring existence lies before them in the future ? 


R. L. 8 
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Lottie homethat even- 
ing, walking with her 
toherown door. There 
was not much said; 
for, notwithstanding 
thearmour of personal 
hope and happiness 
which she had put on, 
the shock of this per- 
sonal encounter with 
her father and the 
woman who was to 
be her father’s wife, 
made the girl tremble 
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N \\ \ WANS AS ou this new, unknown, 
ee being brushing, past her in the darkness which over- 
whelmed Lottie. That first contact made the girl sick and faint. 
She could not talk to Mr. Ashford any more—her voice seemed to 
die out of her throat, where her heart was fluttering. She could not 
think even what she had been saying. It was all confused, driven aside 
into a corner by that sudden apparition. Mr. Ashford, on his side, said 
little more than Lottie. It seemed to him that he had a sudden insight 
into all that was happening. He had heard, though without paying much 
attention, the common gossip about Captain Despard, who was not con- 
sidered. by anybody within the Precincts as a creditable inmate ; but this 
curious little scene, of which he had been a witness, had placed him 
at once in the midst of the little drama. He seemed to himself to have 
shared in the shock Lottie had received. He walked softly by her 
side, saying little, full of compassion, but too sympathetic even to ex- 
press his sympathy. He would not hurt her by seeming to be sorry for 
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her. When they parted he held her hand for a moment with a kind 
serious grasp, as if he had been her father, and said, 

“You will send him to me to-morrow, Miss Despard? I shall ex- 
pect him to-morrow.” 

“Oh—Law !” she said, with a little start and recovery. Poor Law 
had gone out of her mind. 

“ Poor child!” he said, as he turned towards his house ; but before he 
had crossed the road-he was met by Captain Temple coming the other 
way. 
“Was that Miss Despard?” asked the old man, “Is itshe you were 
saying good-night to? My wife told me she had gone towards the Slopes, 
and I was on my way to bring her home.” 

“TI met her there, and I have just brought her home,” said the 
Minor Canon. He could scarcely make out in the dark who his ques- 
tioner was. 

“ That is all right—that is all right,” said the old Chevalier. “She 
is left too much alone, and she should have some one to take care of her. | 
I feel much obliged to you, Mr. Ashford, for I take a great interest in 
the young lady.” 

“It is—Captain Temple ?” said Mr. Ashford, peering at the old man 
with contracted, short-sighted eyes. “I beg your pardon. Yes, Miss 
Despard is quite safe; she has been talking to me about her brother. 
_ What kind of boy is he? I only know he is a big fellow, and not very 
fond of his work.” 

Captain Temple shook his head. ‘ What can you expect? It is not 
the boy’s fault ; ‘but sheis the one I take an interest in. You know I 
had once a girl of my own? just such another, Mr. Ashford—just such 
another. I always think of her when I see this pretty creature. Poor 
things—how should they know the evil that is in the world. They 
think everybody as good as themselves, and when they find out the dif- 
ference, it breaks their sweet hearts. I can’t look at a young girl like 
that, not knowing what her next step is to bring her, without tears in my 
eyes.” 

The Minor Canon did not make any reply; his heart was touched, 
but not as Captain Temple’s was touched. He looked back at the dim 
little house, where as yet there were no lights—not thinking of Lottie as 
an all-believing and innocent victim, but rather as a young Britomart, a 
helmeted and armed maiden, standing desperate in defence of her little 
stronghold against powers of evil which she was noways ignorant of. It 
did not occur to him that these images might be conjoined, and both be 
true. 

“T take a great interest in her,” said old Captain Temple again, “and 
, 80 does my wife, Mr. Ashford. My wife cannot talk of our loss as I do; 
but though she says little, I can see that she keeps her eye upon Lottie. 
Poor child! She has no mother, and, for that matter, you might say no 
father either. She has aclaim upon all good people. She may be thrown 
VOL, XXXVIII—NO, 225. 18. 
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in your way sometimes, when none of us can be of any-use to her. It 
would make me happy if you would say that you would keep an eye upon 
her too, and stand by her when she wants a friend.” 

“You may be sure I will do that—if ever it should be in my 
power.” 

“Thanks. You will excuse mespeaking to you? Most people allow 
the right we have in our trouble to think of another like our own. I 
am quite happy to think you will be one of her knights too, Mr. Ashford. 
So will my wife. Ah, we owe a great deal—a great deal—to innocence. 
Good-night, and my best thanks.” 

Mr. Ashford could not smile at the kind old Chevalier and his mono- 
mania. He went home very seriously to his dark little house, where no 
one had lighted his lamp. He was not so well served as the Signor. 
There was a faint light on the stairs, but none in his dark wainscoted 
library, where the three small deep windows were more than ever like 
three luminous yet dim pictures hanging upon a gloomy wall. When he 
had lighted his reading-lamp, the pictures were put out, and the glimmer- 
ing dim interior, with its dark reflections and the touches of gilding and 
faded brown of his books, came into prominence. He half smiled to think 
of himself as one of Lottie Despard’s knights ; but outside of this calm 
and still place, what a glimpse had been afforded him of the tumults 
and miseries of the common world, within yet outside all the calm pre- 
cincts of ordered and regular life! The girl with whom he had been 
talking, stood awa prises with all these forces, while he, so much more 
able for that battle, was calm and sheltered. To see her struggling against 
the impassibility of a nature less noble than her own—to think of her 
all forlorn and solitary, piteous in her youth and helplessness, on the 
verge of so many miseries, wrung his heart with pity, with tenderness, 
with Was it something of envy too? All the powers of life were 
surging about Lottie, contending in her and around her; forces vulgar 
yet powerful, calling forth in that bit of a girl, in that slim creature, made, 
the man thought, for all the sweetness and protections of life, all its 
heroic qualities instead—while for such as he, thirty-five, and a man, 
fate held nothing but quiet, and mastery of all circumstances, Handel 
and the Abbey! What a travesty and interchange of all that was fit 
and: natural !—for him ought to be the struggle, for her the peace ; but 
providence had not ordained it so. 

How often is this so! times without number; the weak have to 
struggle while the strong look on. Women and children labour while 
full-grown men rest; the sick and the feeble have all the powers of dark- 
ness to encounter, while the athlete yawns his unoccupied force away. 
So this strange paradox of a world runs on. The Minor Canon, who 
was of very gentle mould, with a heart open as day to melting charities, 
sat and thought of it with a giddiness and vertigo of the heart. He 
could not change it. He could not take up Lottie’s trouble and give her 
his calm. One cannot stand in another's place—not you in mine, nor I 
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in yours—though you may be a hundred times more capable of my work 
than I, This was what Ernest Ashford thought sitting among his peace- 
ful books, and following Lottie Despard in imagination into the little 
lodge which was her battlefield. Sympathy gaye him the strongest 
mental perception of all that took place there. The only thing he had 
no clue to was the sweet and secret flood of consolation which subdued 
her sense of all her troubles—which already had drowned the dread of the 
future, and floated over with brightness the difficulties of the present in 
Lottie’s heart. 

Next morning Law arrived at the house of the Minor Canon, con- 
siderably to his own surprise, with his big Virgil under hisarm. “ I don’t 
know whether you meant it, or if she understood you,” he said, shy and 
uncomfortable, looking down at his shoes, and presenting the top of his 
head rather than his face to Mr. Ashford’s regard, “but my sister 
said-—— 

“Yes; I meant it fully. Sit down ie tell me what you have been 
doing, ak whereabouts you are in your work. I here a pupil coming 
presently with whom probably you might read 

“ Well—you must know that I haven’t been what you might call 
working very hard, you know,” said Law, still butting at his future in- 
structor with the top of his head. He sat down as Mr. Ashford directed 
him, but he did not give up the earnest contemplation of his boots. “ It 
isn’t so easy to get into the way of it when you're working alone. I left 
school a long time ago—and I don’t know that it was much of a school 
—and latterly I was a little bit irregular—and so, you know——” 

“TI see,” said the Minor Canon; “however it is not too late to do 
better. What is that big book under your arm—Virgil? Very well, 
Construe a passage for me, and let me see how you get on——” 

“ Shall I do a bit I know, or a bit I don’t know?” said Law, raising 
his head this time with a doubtful gleam,-half of merriment ; “ of course 
I want to put my best foot foremost—but I don’t want to take you in all 
the same.” 

“T must trust you entirely on that point—or, give me the book, I will 
choose, and chance shall decide.” 

“ Oh, hang it!” said Law under his breath; he would have been 
honest, and avowed what he knew; but this kind of Sortes did not 
please him. The perspiration came out on his forehead. Of course it 
was a very hard bit, or what Law thought a very hard bit, that. turned 
up—and the way in which he struggled through it, growing hotter and 
hotter, redder and redder, was a aight to see. 

“That will do,’ Mr. Ashford said, compassionate yet horrified. 
“That will do ;” and he took the book out of his would-be pupil’s hands 
with a sigh, and smoothed down the page, which Law had ruffled in his 
vain efforts, with a regretful touch, as though asking pardon of Virgil. 
“ Suppose we have a little talk on this subject?” he said. “No doubt 
you have made up your mind what you would like to do?” 
18—2 
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“Not I,” said law. “It will have to be some office or other—that’s 
the only way in which a fellow who has no money seems to be able to 
make a living. A very poor living so far as I hear—but still it is some- 
thingI suppose. That is not what I would like by nature. I'd like to 
go out to Australia or New Zealand. I hate the notion of being cooped 
up toa desk. But I suppose that is how it will have to bb——” 

“« Because of your sister? you would not abandon her ? it does you a 
great deal of credit,” said the Minor Canon, with warmth. 

“Well, because of her in one way,” said Law ; “ because she is always 
so strong against it, and because I have no money for a start ; you don’t 
suppose that I would mind otherwise? No; Lottie is all very well, but 
I don’t see why. a man should give into her in everything. She will 
have to think for herself in future, and so shall I. So, if you will tell me 
what you think I could do, Mr. Ashford ; I should say you don’t think 
I can do anything after that try,” said Law, with an upward glance of 
investigation, half wistful, half ashamed. 

“Have you read English literature much ? that tells nowadays,” said 
the Minor Canon. “If you were to give any weight to my opinion, I 
would tell you to get the papers for the Army examination, and try for 
that.” 

“ Ah! that’s what I should like,” cried Law ; “but it’s impossible. 
Fellows can’t live on their pay. Even Lottie would like me to go into 
the army. But it’s not to be done. You can’t live on your pay. 
English! Oh, I’ve read a deal of stories—Harry Lorrequer and Soapy 
Sponge, and that sort of—rot.” 

“T am afraid that will not do much good,” said the Minor Canon, 
shaking his head. “ And, indeed, I fear if you are going to be successful 
you must set to work in a more serious way. Perhaps you are good at 
figures—mathematics !—no !—science, perhaps !—natural history ——” 

“If you mean the Zoological Gardens, I like that,” said Law, begin- 
ning to see the fun of this examination, “and I should be very fond of 
horses if I had the chance. But that has nothing to say to an office. 
Figures, ha? yes, I know. But I always hated counting. I see 
you think there is nothing to be made of me. That is what I think my- 
self. I have often told her so. I shall have to ‘list, as I have told her.” 
Law looked at his companion with a little curiosity as he said this, 
hoping to call forth an alarmed protestation. 

But Mr. Ashford was not horrified. He was about to say, “It is the 
very best thing you could do,” but stopped, on consideration, for Lottie’s 
sake. 

You are a man to look at,” he said, “though you are young; has 
it never occurred to you till now to think what you would like to be? 
You did not think you could go on for ever stumbling over ten lines of 
Virgil? I beg your pardon, I don’t mean to be rude; but the most of 
us have to live by something, and a young man like you ought to have a 
notion what he is going to be about. You thought of the Civil Service ?” 
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“T suppose Lottie did,” said Law, getting up and seizing his book. 
“Tt is all her doing, from first to last; it is she that has always been 
pushing and pushing. Yes! what’s the use of trying Virgil? I always 
felt it was all bosh. I don’t know it, and what’s more, I don’t want 
to know it. I am not one for reading, it’s not what I would ever have 
chosen ; it is all Lottie, with her nagging and her pushing. And so I 
may go home and tell her you don’t think me fit for anything,” he added 
suddenly, with a slight break of unexpected feeling in his voice. 

“Don’t do anything of the kind. If you would only be open with 
me, tell me what are your own ideas, and intentions——” 

“ That's what everybody says,” said Law, with a smile of half-amused 
superiority ; “open your mind. But what if you’ve got no mind to 
open? J don’t care what I do; I don’t intend anything; get me in 
somewhere, and I’ll do the best Ican. A fellow can’t speak any fairer 
than that.” : 

The Minor Canon looked at him with that gaze of baffled inquiry 
which is never so effectually foiled as by the candid youth who has no 
intentions of his own and no mind to open. Law stood before him, 
stretching out his useless strength, with his useless book again under his 
arm—a human being thoroughly wasted; no place for him in the Civil 
Service, no good use in any of the offices. "Why shouldn’t he ‘list if he 
wished it? it was the very best thing for him to do. But when Mr. 
Ashford thought of Lottie, this straightforward conclusion died on his 
lips, 
“Why couldn’t you live on your pay?” he said hurriedly; “it is 
only to exercise a little self-denial. You would have a life you liked 
and were fit for, and a young subaltern has just as much pay as any 
clerkship you could get. Why not make an effort, and determine to 
live on your pay? If you have the resolution, you could do it. It would 
be better certainly than sitting behind a desk all day long.” 

“ Wouldn’t it!” said Law, with a deep breath. “Ah! but you 
wouldn’t require to keep a horse, sitting behind your desk ; you wouldn’t 
have your mess to pay; a fellow must think of all that. I suppose 
you've had enough of me?” he added, looking up with a doubtful smile ; 
“T may go away?” 

“Don’t go yet.” There sprang up in the Minor Canon’s mind a 
kindness for this impracticable yet thoroughly practical-minded boy, 
who was not wise enough to be good for anything, yet who was too wise 
to plunge into rash expenses and the arduous exertion of living on an 
officer’s pay ; curious instance of folly and wisdom, for even an officer’s 
pay was surely better than no pay at all. Mr. Ashford did not want to 
throw Law off, and yet he could not tell what to do with him. “ Will 
you stay and try how much you can follow of young Uxbridge’s work ?” 
he said ; “I daresay you have not for the moment anything much better 
to do.” 

Law gave a glance of semi-despair from the window upon the land- 
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scape, and the distance, and the morning sunshine. No! he had nothing 
better to do. It was not that he had any pleasures in hand, for plea- 
sure costs money, and he had no money to spend ; and he knew by long 
experience that lounging about in the morning without even a com- 
panion is not very lively. Still he yielded and sat down, with a sigh. 
Mere freedom was something, and the sensation of being obliged to keep 
in one place for an hour or two, and give himself up to occupation, was 
disagreeable ; a fellow might as well be in an office at once. But he 
submitted. “Young Uxbridge?” he said; “what is he going in for? 
the Guards, I suppose?” ‘Law sighed; ah! that was the life. But he 
was aware that for himself he might just as easily aspire to be a Prince 
as a Guardsman. He took his seat at the table resignedly, and pulled 
the books towards him, and looked at them with a dislike that was 
almost pathetic. Hateful tools! but nothing was to be done without 
them. If he could only manage to get in somewhere by means of the 
little he knew of them, Law vowed in his soul he would never look at 
the rubbish again. 

Young Uxbridge, when he came in spick and span, in the freshest of 
morning coats and fashionable ties—for which things Law had a keen 
eye, though he could not indulge in them—looked somewhat askance at 
the slouching figure of the new pupil. But though he was the son of a 
Canon and in the best society, young Uxbridge was not more studious, 
and he was by nature even less gifted, than Law. Of two stupid young 
men, one may have all the advantage over another which talent ‘can 
give, without having any talent to brag of. Law was very dense with 
respect to books, but he understood a great deal more quickly what was 
said to him, and had a play of humour and meaning in his face, a sense 
of ‘the amusing and absurd if nothing more, which distinguished him 
from his companion, who was steadily level and obtuse all round, and 
never saw what anything meant. Thus, though one knew more than 
the other, the greater ignoramus was the more agreeable pupil of the 
two; and the Minor Canon began to take an amused interest in Law as 
Law. Hekept him to luncheon after the other was gone, and encouraged 
the boy to talk, giving him such a meal as Law had only dreamt of. 
He encouraged him to talk, which perhaps was not quite right of Mr. 
Ashford, and heard a great deal about his family, and found out that, 
though Lottie was right, Law was not perhaps so utterly wrong as he 
thought. Law was very wrong, yet when he thus heard both sides of 
the question, the Minor Canon perceived that it was possible to sym- 
pathise with Lottie in her forlorn and sometimes impatient struggle 
against the vis inertia of this big brother, and yet on the other hand to 
have an amused pity for the big brother, too, who was not brutal but 
only dense, gaping with wonder at the finer spirit that longed and 
struggled to stimulate him into something above himself. So stimulated 
Law never would be. He did not understand even what she wanted, 
what she would have; but he was not without some good in him. No 
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doubt he would make an excellent settler in the backwoods, working 
hard there though he would not work here, and ready to defend himself 
against any tribe of savages; and he would not make a bad soldier. 
But to be stimulated into a first-class man in an examination, or an any- 
class man, to be made into a male Lottie of fine perceptions and high 
ambition, that was what Law would never be. 

“ But she is quite right,” said Law; “something must be done. I 
suppose you have heard, Mr. Ashford, as everybody seems to have heard, 
that the governor is going to marry again ?” 

“T did hear it; will that make a great difference to your sister and 
you?” 

“ Difference? I should think it would make a difference. As it 
happens, I know P , the woman he is going to marry. She makes 
no secret of it, that grown-up sons and daughters shouldn’t live at home. 
I shall have to leave, whatever happens; and Lottie—well, in one way 
Lottie has more need to leave than I have : I shouldn’t mind her manners 
and that sort of thing—but Lottie does mind.” 

“ Very naturally,” said the Minor Canon. 

“Perhaps,” said Law; “but I don’t. know where she gets her ideas 
from, for we never were so very fine. However, I might stand it, but 
Lottie never will be able to stand it ; and the question follows, what is she 
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. todo? For myself, as I say, I could ‘list, and there would be an end of 


the matter.” mee 

“ But in that case you would not be of much use to your sister.” 

Law shrugged his shoulders “I should be of use to myself, which is 
the first thing. And then you know—but perhaps you don’t know—all 
this is obstinacy on Lottie’s part, for she might be as well off as any one. 
She might, if she liked, instead of wanting help, be able to help us all. 
She might start me for somewhere or other, or even make me an allow- 
ance, so that I could get into the army in the right way. When I think 
of what she is throwing away, it makes me furious ; she might make my 
fortune if she liked—and be very comfortable herself, too.” 

“ And how is all this to be done?” said the Minor Canon somewhat 
tremulously, with a half-fantastic horror in his mind of some brutal 
alternative that might be in Lottie’s power, some hideous marriage or 
sacrifice of the conventional kind. He waited for Law’s answer in more 
anxiety than he had any right to feel, and Law on his side had a gleam 
of righteous indignation in his eyes, and for the moment felt himself the 
victim of a sister’s cruelty, defrauded by her folly and unkindness of a 
promotion which was his due. 

“Look here,” he said solemnly; “all this she could do without 
troubling herself one bit, if she chose; she confessed it to me herself. 
The Signor has made her an offer to bring her out as a singer, and to 
teach her himself first for nothing. That.is to say, of course, she 
would pay him, I suppose, when he had finished her, and she had got a 
good engagement. You know they make loads of money, these singers— 
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and she has got as fine a voice as any of them. Well now, fancy, Mr. 
Ashford, knowing that she could set us all up in this way, and give me a 
thorough good start, she’s refused; and after that she goes and talks 
about me!” 

For a moment Mr. Ashford was quite silenced by this ‘sudden assault. 
A bold thrust is not to be met by fine definitions, and for the first 
moment the Minor Canon was staggered. Was there not some natural 
justice in what the lout said? Then he recovered himself. 

“ But,” he said, “there are a great many objections to being a singer.” 
He was a little inarticulate, the sudden attack having taken away his 
breath. “A lady might well have objections : and the family might have 
objections.” 

“Oh! I don’t mind,” said Law; “if I did I should soon have told 
her ; and you may be sure the governor doesn’t mind. Not likely! the 
thing we want is money, and she could make as much money as ever 
she pleases. And yet she talks about me! J wish I had her chance; 
the Signor would not have to speak twice; I would sing from morning 
to night if they liked.” 

“Would you work so hard as that? then why don’t you work a 
little at your books ; the one is not harder than the other?” 

“Work! Do you call singing a lot of songs, work?” said the con- 
temptuous Law. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
Goop ADVICE. 


Ox, he did not say much,” Law replied to Lottie’s questioning when he 
went home in the afternoon. “ He was very jolly—asked me to stay, 
and gave me lunch. How they live, those fellows! Cutlets, and cold 
grouse, and pdté de foie gras; something like. You girls think you 
know about housekeeping ; you only know how to pinch and scrape, 
that’s all.” 

Lottie did not reply, as she well might, that pdtés de foie gras were 
not bought off such allowances as hers; she answered rather with 
feminine heat, as little to the purpose as her brother's taunt, “As if it 
mattered what we ate! If you had grouse or if you had bread and 
cheese, what difference does it make? ‘You care for such mean things, 
and nothing at all about your character or your living. What did Mr. 
Ashford say ?” 

“ My character?” said Law; “I’ve done nothing wrong. As for my 
living, I’m sure I don’t know how that’s to be got, neither does he. He 
thinks I should emigrate or go into the army—just what I think myself. 
He's very jolly; a kind of man that knows what you mean, and don’t 
just go off on his own notions. I think,” said Law, “that he thinks it 
very queer of you, when you could set me up quite comfortably, either in 
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the army or abroad, not to do it, 
that he thought it very queer.” 

“I—could set you up—what is it you mean, Law?” Lottie was too 
much surprised at first to understand. “ How could I set you up?” she 
went on faltering. “ You don’t mean that you told Mr. Ashford about 
+—1# Oh, Law, you are cruel. Do you want to bring us down to the 
dust, and leave us no honour, no reputation at all? First thinking to 
enlist as a common soldier, and then—me!” 

“Well, then you. Why not you as well as me, Lottie? You've just 
as gcod a right to work as I have; you’re the eldest. If I am to be bullied 
for not reading, which I hate, why should you refuse to sing, which you 
like? Why you're always squalling all over the place, even when there’s 
nobody to hear you—you could make a very good living by it; and 
what's more,” said Law, with great gravity, “be of all the use in the 
world to me.” ' 

“How could I be of use to you?” said Lottie, dropping her work 
upon her knee and looking up at him with wondering eyes. This was 
& point of view which bad not struck her before, but she had begun to 
perceive that her indignation was wasted, and that it was she only in her 
family who had any idea that a girl should be spared anything. “Law,” 
she said piteously, “do you think it is because I don’t want to work? 
Am I ever done working? You do a little in the morning, but I am at 
it all the day. Do you think Mary could keep the house as it is and do 
everything ?” : 

“ Pshaw,” answered Law, “anybody could do that.” 

Lottie was not meek by nature, and it was all she could do to restrain 
her rising temper. ‘“ Mary has wages, and I have none,” she said. “I 
don’t mind the work ; but if there is one difference between the common 
people and gentlefolk, it is that girls who are ladies are not sent out to 
work. It is for men to work out in the world, and for women to work 
at home. Would you like everybody to be able to pay a shilling and go 
and see your sister? Oh, Law! it is for you as much as for me that I 
am speaking. - Everybody free to stare and to talk, and I standing there 
before them all, to sing whatever they told me, and to be cheered perhaps, 
and people clapping their hands at me—at me, your sister, a girl 
Law! you would not have it; I know you could not bear it. You would 
rush and pull me away, and cover me with a cloak, and’ hide me from 
those horrible people’s eyes.” 

“Indeed, I should do nothing of the sort,” said Law; “I’d clap you 
too—I should like it. If they were hissing, it would be a different 

matter. Besides, you know, you could change your name. They all 
change their names. You might be Miss Smith, which would hurt no- 
body. Come, now, if you are going to be reasonable, Lottie, and discuss 
the matter—why, your great friend Miss Huntington sang at a concert 
once—not for any good, not to be paid for it—only to make an exhibition 
of herself (and she was not much to look at, either); don’t you remember? 
18—5 


He did not say much, but I could see 
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It would be nothing worse than that, and heaps of ladies do that. Then 
it is quite clear you must ‘do’something, and what else would you like 
to do?” 

Lottie frowned a little, not having taken this question into considera- 
tion as it would have been right for her to do; but the things that con-' 
cerned other people had always seemed to her so much more important. 
She never had any doubt of her own capabilities and energies. When 
the question was thus put to her she paused. 

“ Just now I am at home; I have plenty to do,” she said ; then, after 

another pause, “ If things change here—if I cannot stay here, Law, why 

shouldn’t we go together? ‘You must get an appointment, and I would 
take care of you. I could make the money go twice as far as you would. 
I could help you if you had work to do at home—copying or anything, 
I would do it. It would not cost more for two of us than for one. I 
could do everything for you, even your washing ; and little things besides. 
Oh, I don’t doubt I could get quantities of little things to do,” said 
Lottie, with a smile of confidence in her own powers; “and no one 
need be the wiser; you would be thought to have enough for us 
both.” 

“Listen to me, now,” said Law, who had shown many signs of im- 
patience, not to say consternation. “ What you mean is (if you know 
what you mean), that you intend to live upon me. You needn’t stare; 
you don’t think what you’re saying, but that is what you really mean 
when all is done. Look here, Lottie ; if I were to get a plac3 I should 
live in lodgings. I should bring in other fellows to see me. I shouldn’t 
want to have my sister always about. As for not spending a penny 
more, that means that you would give me dinners like what we have 
now ; but when I have anything to live on, of my own, I shall not stand 
that. I shall not be content, I can tell you, to live as we live now. I 
want to be free if I get an appointment ; I don’t want to have you tied 
round my neck like a millstone; I want to have my liberty, and enjoy 
myself. If it comes to that, I’d rather marry than have a sister always 
with me; but at first I shall want to have my fling and enjoy myself. 
And what is the use of having money,” said Law, with the genuine force 
of conviction, “unless you can spend it upon yourself?” 

Lottie was altogether taken by surprise. It was the first time they 
had thus discussed the question. She made no reply to this utterance of 
sound reason. She sat with her work on her kne2, and her hands 
resting upon it, staring at her brother. This revelation of his mind was 
to her altogether new. 

“ But, on the other side,” said Law, feeling more and more confidence 
in himself as he became used to the sound of his own voice, and felt 
himself to be unanswerable, “on the other side, a singer gets jolly pay, 
far’ better than any young fellow in an office ; and you could quite well 
afford to give me an allowance, so that I might get into the army as a 
fellow ‘ought. You’ might give me a hundred or two a year and never 
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feel'it ;and'with that I could live upon my pay. And you needn’t:be 
afraid that I should be ashamed of you,” said generous Law, “ notone 
bit,. I should stand by you and give you my countenance as long \as 
you conducted yourself to my satisfaction. I should never. forsake 
you. When you sang anywhere I'd be sure to go and clap you like a 
madman, especially if you went under another name (they all do); that 
would leave me more free. Now you must see, Lottie, a young fellowin 
an office could not be much good to you, but you could be of great. use 
to me.” 

Still Lottie did not make any reply. No more terrible enlighten- 
ment ever came to an unsuspecting listener. She saw gradually rising 
before her as he spoke, not only a new Law, but a new version of herself 
till this moment unknown to her. This, as was natural, caught her at- 
tention most; it made her gasp with horror and affright.. Was this 
herself—Lottie? It was the Lottie her brother knew. That glimpse.of 
herself through Law’s eyes confounded her. She seemed to see the 
coarse and matter-of-fact young woman who wanted te live upon /her 
brother’s work ; to make his dinners scanty in order that she might have 
a share, to interfere with his companions and his pleasures—so distinctly 
that her mouth was closed and her very heart seemed to stop beating. 
Was this herself? Was this how she appeared to other people’s eyes? 
She was too much thunderstruck, overawed by it, to say anything... The 


- strange difference between this image and her own self-consciousness, her 


conviction that it was for Law’s advantage she had been struggling, her 
devotion to the interests of the family before everything, filled her with 
confusion and bewilderment. Could it be she that was wrong, or was it 
he that was unjust and cruel? The wonder and suddenness of it gave 
more poignant and terrible force to the image of her which was evidently 
in Law’s mind. All the selfish obtuseness of understanding, the inability 
to perceive what she meant or to understand the object of her anxiety 
which had so wounded and troubled her in Law, her brother had found 
in her. To him it was apparent that what Lottie wanted was not his 
good, but that she might have some one to work for her, some one to 
save her from working. She gazed not at Law, but at the visionary 
representation of herself which Law was seeing, with a pang beyond any 
words. She could not for the moment realise the brighter image which 
he made haste to present before her of the generous sister who made him 
an allowance and enabled him to enter the army “as a fellow ought,” and 
of whom he promised never to be ashamed. It is much to be doubted 
whether Lottie had any warm sense of humour at the best of times; cer- 
tainly she showed herself quite devoid of it now. She was so hurt. and 
sore that she could not speak. It was not true. How could he be so 
cruel and unjust to her? But yet, could it be at all true? Was it 
possible that this coarse picture was like Lottie, would be taken, for 
Lottie by any one else? She kept looking at him after he had stopped 
speaking, unable to take her eyes from him, looking like a dumb creature 
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who has no other power of remonstrance. Perhaps in other cireum- 
stances Lottie would have been so foolish and childish as to cry ; now 
she battled vaguely, dismally, with a sense of heartbreaking injustice, yet 
asking herself could any part of it be true? 

“Don’t stare at me so,” said Law; “you look as if you had never 
seen a fellow before. Though he was civil and did not say anything, it 
was easy to see that-was what old Ashford thought. And I’ve got to go 
back to him to-morrow, if that will please you ; and, by the way, he said 
he’d perhaps come and see you and tell you what he thought. By Jove, 
it’s getting late. If I don’t get out at once he'll come and palaver, and I 
shall have to stay in and lose my afternoon as I lost the morning. I’m 
off, Lottie, You need not wait for me for tea.” 

It did not make much difference to her when he went away, plunging © 
down the little staircase in two or three long steps. Lottie sat like an 
image in stone, all the strength taken from her. She seemed to have 
nothing left to say to herself—no ground to stand on, no self-explanation 
to offer. She had exhausted all her power of self-assertion for the 
moment; now she paused and looked at herself as her father and 
brother saw her—a hard, scanty, parsimonious housekeeper, keeping 
them on the simplest fare, denying them indulgences, standing in their 
way. What if she kept the house, as she fondly hoped, like a gentle- 
man’s house, sweet and fresh, and as fair as its faded furniture permitted. 
What did they care for tidiness and order? What if she managed, by 
infinite vigilance and precaution, to pay her bills and keep the credit of 
the household, so far as her power went, unimpaired? They did not 
mind debts and duns, except at the mere moment of encountering the 
latter, and were entirely indifferent to the credit of the name. She was 
in her father’s way, who before-this time would have married the woman 
who brushed past Lottie on the Slopes but for having this useless grown- 
up daughter, whom he did not know how to dispose of; and if Law got 
an appointment (that almost impossible yet fondly cherished expectation 
which had kept a sort of forlorn brightness in the future), it now turned 
out that she would be in Law’s way as much or more than in her father’s. 
Lottie’s heart contracted with pain ; her spirit failed her. She who had 
felt so strong, so capable, so anxious to inspire others with her own energy 
and force; she who had felt herself the support of her family, their 
standard-bearer, the only one who was doing anything to uphold the 
falling house—in a moment she had herself fallen too, undermined even 
in her own opinion. Many a blow and thrust had she received in the 
course of her combative life, and given back with vigour and a stout heart. 
Never before had she lost her confidence in herself, the certainty that she 
was doing her best, that with her was the redeeming force, the honourable 
principle which might yet convert the others, and save the family and 
elevate the life of the house. What she felt now was that she herself, 
the last prop of the Despards, was overthrown and lying in ruin. Was 
it possible that she was selfish too, seeking her own ease like the rest, 
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avoiding what she disliked just the same as they did? A sudden 
moisture of intense pain suffused Lottie’s eyes. She was too heart- 
struck, too fallen to weep. She covered her face with her hands, though 
there was no one to cover it from, with the natural gesture of anguish, 
seeking to be hidden even from itself. 

Lottie did not pay much attention, although she heard steps coming 
up the stair. What did it matter? either it was Law who had stricken 
her so wantonly to the ground, or her father who did not care what 
happened to her, or Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, who did not count. Few other 
people mounted the stairs to the little drawing-room in Captain Despard’s 
house. But when she raised her head, all pale and smileless, and saw 
that the visitor was Mr. Ashford, Lottie scarcely felt that this was a 
stranger, or that there was any occasion to exert herself and change her 
looks and tones. Did not he think so too? She rose up, putting down 
her work, and made him a solemn salutation. She did not feel capable 
of anything more. The Minor Canon drew back his hand, which she 
did not see, with the perturbation of a shy man repulsed. Lottie was 
not to him so unimportant a person as she was to her brother. She was 
surrounded by all the unconscious state of womanhood and mystery and 
youth—a creature with qualities beyond his ken, wonderful to him, as 
unknown though visible, and attracting his imagination more than any 
other of these wonderful mystic creatures, of whom he had naturally en- 
countered many in his life, had ever done. His heart, which had so swelled 
with pity and admiration on Sunday evening, was not less sympathetic 
and admiring now, notwithstanding that it was through Law’s eyes 
that he had been seeing her to-day; and this repulse, which was so 
unlike her candour and frankness yesterday, gave him a little pain. He 
wanted to be of use to her, and he wanted to tell her so—and to repel 
him while he had these generous purposes in his mind seemed hard. 
He sat down, however, embarrassed, on the chair she pointed him to, 
and looking at her, when thus brought nearer, he discovered, even with 
his short-sighted eyes, how. pale she was and how woebegone. Some 
one had been vexing her, no doubt, poor child! This took the shyness 
out of Mr. Ashford’s voice. 

“T have come to make my report,” he said, in as even a tone as he 
could command, “about Lawrence. He has told you——that he has 
been with me most part of the day ?” 

“Yes.” When Lottie saw that more than this monosyllable was 
expected from her, she made an effort to rouse herself. “TI fear it is not 
anything very encouraging that you have to say ?” 

“T have two. things to say, Miss Despard—if you will permit me. 
Did you ever read Lord Chesterfield’s Letters? But no, perhaps they 
are not reading for such as you. There are many wickednesses in them 
which would disgust you, but there is one most tragic touching thing in 
them——” 


He made a pause; and Lottie, who was young and variable, and 
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ready to be interested in spite of herself, looked up‘and asked, “ What is 
that?” 

“I wonder if I may say it }—-it is the effort of the father to put him- 
self—not a good man, but a fine, subtle, ambitious, aspiring spirit—into 
his son ; and the complete and terrible failure of the attempt.” 

“T do not know—what that can have'to do with Law and me.” 

“Yes. Pardon me for comparing you in your generous anxiety to 
& man who was not a hero. But, Miss Despard, you see what I mean. 
You will never put yourself into Law. He does not understand you, he 
is not capable of it. ‘You must give up the attempt. I am only a new 
acquaintance, but I think I must be an old friend, somehow. I want 
you to give up the attempt.” 

He looked at her with such a kind comprehension and pity in his 
eyes, that Lottie’s heart sprang up a little from its profound depression, 
like a trodden-down flower, to meet this first gleam of sunshine. She 
did not quite see what he meant even now, but it was something that 
meant kindness and approval of her. “He cannot think that of me!” 
she said to herself. 

“T am glad you will hear me out,” he said, with a look of relief; 
“for the rest is better. Law is not stupid. He would not be your 
brother if he were stupid. He is a little too prudent, I think. He will 
not hear of emigrating because he has no money, nor of trying for the 
army because he could not live on his pay. Right enough, perhaps, in 
both cases; but a hot-headed boy would not mind these considerations, 
and'a fellow of resolution might succeed in either way.” 

“He has always been like that,” said Lottie. ‘You see Law does 
not want anything very much, except to be as weil off as possible. “He 
would never make up his mind what to try for. He says, anything : and 
anything means—— Oh! Mr. Ashford, I want to ask you something 
about myself. Do you think it is just as bad and selfish of me to refuse 
to be—oh !''a public singer? I thought I was right,” said Lottie, putting 
out her hands with unconscious dramatic action, as if groping her way ; 
“but now I am all in doubt. I don’t know what to think. Is it just 
the same ? is it as bad of me?” 

* She looked at him anxiously, as if he could settle the question, and 
the Minor Canon did not know what reply to make. He was on both 
sides, feeling with her to the bottom of his heart; yet seeing, too, where 
the reason lay. 

“Tam very sure you are doing nothing either bad or selfish,” he 
said; but hesitated, and added no more. 

“You won’t tell me,” she cried; “that must mean that you are 
against me. Mr. Ashford, I have always heard that there was a great 
difference between girls and boys; like this : that for a boy to work was 
always honourable, but fora girl to work was letting down the family. 
Mamma—lI don’t know if she was a good judge—always said so. She 
said it was better to do anything than work, so as that people should 
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know. There was a lady, who was an officer’s wife, just as good as we 
were, but they all said she was a governess once and were disagreeable to 
her. It seemed a kind of disgrace to all the children. Their mother 
was & governess. F 

“But that is very bad; very cruel,” said the Minor Canon. 
“T am sure, in your heart, that is not a thing of which you can 
approve.” * 

“No,” said Lottie, doubtfully ; “except just this—that it would be 
far more credit—far more right, if the men were to try hard and keep the 
girls at home. That is what I thought. Oh, it is not the work I think 
of! Work! I like it. I don’t mind what I do. But there must 
always be somebody for the work at home. Do you suppose Mary 
could manage for them if I were not here? There would be twice as 
much spent, and everything would be different. And do you not think, 
Mr. Ashford, that it would be more credit to them—better for every one, 
more honourable for Law, if he were at work and I at home, rather than 
that people should say, ‘His sister is a singer?’ Ah! would you let 
your own sister be a singer if you were as poor as we are? or would you 
rather fight it out with the world, and keep her safe at home, only serving 
you?” ; 

“ My sister!” said the Minor Canon. He was half affronted, half 
touched, and wholly unreasonable. ‘That she should never do! not so 
long as her brother lived to work for her—nor would I think it fit either 
that she should serve me.” ; 

“ Ah, but there you are wrong,” said Lottie, whose face was lighted 
up with a smile of triumph. “I thought you would be on my side! 
but there you are wrong. She would be happy, proud to serve you. 
Do you think I mean we are to be idle, not to take our share? Oh, no, 
no! In rature a man works and rests; but a woman never rests. Look 
at the poor people. The man has his time to himself in the evenings, and 
his wife serves him. It is quite right—it is her share. I should never, 
never grumble at that. Only,” cried Lottie, involuntarily clasping her 
hands, “not to besent outside to work there! I keep Mary for the name 
of the thing ; because it seems right to have a servant; but if we could 
not afford to keep Mary, do you think I would make a fuss? Oh, no, 
Mr. Ashford; no! I could do three times what she does. I should not 
mind what I did. But if it came to going out, to having it known, to 
letting people say, ‘ His sister is a governess,’ or (far worse), ‘ His sister 
is a singer’—it is that I cannot bear.” 

Mr. Ashford was carried away by this torrent of words, and by the 
natural eloquence of her eyes and impassioned voice, and varying 
countenance. He did not know what to say. He shook: his head, but 
when he came to himself and found his footing again, made what stand 
he could. “You forget,” he said, “that all this would be of no use for 
yourself or your future-——” 

“For me!” Lottie took the words out of his mouth with a-flush and 
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glow of beautiful indignation. “Was it me I was thinking of? Oh, I 
thought you understood !” she cried. 

“Let me speak, Miss Despard. Yes, I understand. You would 
be their servant ; you would work all the brightness of your life away. 
You would never think of yourself; and when it suited them to make a 
change—say when it suited Law to marry—-you would be thrown aside, 
you would find yourself without a home, wearied, worn out with your 
work, disappointed, feeling the thanklessness, the bitterness of the 
world.” 

Lottie’s face clouded over. She looked at him, half-defiant, half 
appealing. “That is not how—one’s brother would behave. You 
would not do it——” 

“No; perhaps I would not do it—but, on the other hand,” said Mr. 
Ashford, “I might do—what was as bad. I might make a sacrifice. I 
might—give up marrying the woman whom I loved for my sister’s sake. 
Would that be a better thing to do?” 

Their eyes met when he spoke of the woman he loved—that is, he 
looked at Lottie, who was gazing intently at him, and strangely enough, 
they could not tell why, both blushed, as if the sudden contact of their 
looks had set their faces aglow. Lottie instinctively drew back without 
knowing it—and he, leaning towards her, repeated, almost with 
vehemence— 

“ Would that be a better thing to do?” 

Lottie hid her face in her hands. “Oh, no, no!” she said, her sen- 
sitive frame trembling. Mr. Ashford was old, and Law was but a boy 
—how could there be any question of the woman either loved ? 

“Forgive me, Miss Despard, if I seem to go against you— my heart 
is all with you ; but you ought to be independent,” Le said ; “ either the 
woman would be sacrificed or the man would be sacrificed. And that 
kind of sacrifice is bad for everybody. Don’t be angry with me; sacri- 
fices generally are bad; the more you do for others, the more selfish they 
become. Have you not seen that even in your little experience? There 
are many people who never have it in their power to be independent; 
but those who have should not neglect it—even if it is not in a pleasant 
way.” 

“ Even if it is by—being a singer?” She lifted her head again, and 
once more fixed upon him eyes which were full of unshed tears. Taking 
counsel had never been in Lottie’s way ; but neither had doubt ever been 
in her way till now. Everything before had been very plain. Right 
and wrong—two broad lines straight before her; now there was right 
and wrong on both sides, and her landmarks were removed. She looked 
at her adviser as women look, to see not only what he said, but whatso- 
ever shade of unexpressed opinion might cross his face. 

“Tt is not so dreadful after all,” he said. “It is better than many 
othe: ways. Iam afraid life is hard, as you say, upon a girl, Miss 
Despard, She must be content with little things, This is one of the 
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few ways in which she can really get independence and—stop, hear me 
out—the power to help others too.” 

Lottie had almost begun a passionate remonstrance; but these last 
words stopped her. Though she might not like the way, still was it pos- 
sible that this might be a way of setting everything right? She stopped 
gazing at her counsellor, her eyelids puckered with anxiety, her face quite 
colourless, and expressing nothing but this question. Nota pleasant way 
—a way of martyrdom to her pride—involving humiliation, every pang 
she could think of ; but still perhaps a way of setting everything right. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A Crisis. 


Wuen Lottie got up next morning, the world seemed to have changed 
to her. It had changed a little in reality, as sometimes one day differs 
from another in autumn, the world having visibly made a more marked 
revolution than usual in a single night. It had got on to the end of 
August, and there were traces of many fiery fingers upon the leaves on 
the Slopes. It had been a very fine summer, but it was coming pre- 
maturely to an end, everybody said, and about the horizon there began 


- to be veils of luminous mist in the morning, and soft haze that veiled 


the evening light. This autumnal aspect-of the world seemed to have 
come on in that one night. The Virginian creeper round the window 
had “turned” in several patches of scarlet and yellow all at once. It 
was beautiful, but it was the first step towards winter and the chills— 
the first evidence of a year decaying which makes the spectator pause 
and think. When Lottie woke, she felt in her heart that consciousness 
of something, she knew not what, something that had happened to her, 
that overshadowed her, and forced itself upon her before she could tell 
what it was, which is the way care manifests itself at our bedsides : 
something that made her heart heavy the first thing on awaking. Then 
she remembered what it was. Lottie, we have said, was not a girl who 
was in the habit of taking advice ; but for that once she had taken it, 
seizing upon the first trustworthy witness she could find who would 
bring an impartial eye to the problem of her life. She had been very 
strong in her own opinion before, but when reason was put before her, 
Lottie could not shut her eyes to it. Neither could she dawdle and 
delay when there was anything todo. She awoke with the conscious- 
ness that some ghost was lurking behind her white curtains. Then with 
a start and shiver remembered and realised it, and, drawing herself 
together, made up her mind to act at once. What was the use of putting 
off? Putting off was the reason why Law was so backward, and Lottie 
was not one of those-who let the grass grow under their feet. The 
more disagreeable the first step was, the more reason was there that it 
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should be taken to-day. She went downstairs with a gleam of resolution 
injher eyes. After the shock of finding out that there is a painful thing 
to do, the determination to do it at once is a relief. It brings an almost 
pleasure into the pain to set your face to it bravely and get done with it: 
there is thus an exhilaration even in what is most disagreeable. So Lottie 
felt. Her despondency and depression were gone. She had something 
definite to do, and she would do it, let what obstacle soever stand in the 
way. She made the family tea and cut the bread with more energy than 
usual. She was the first visible, as she always was, but her mind was 
fully occupied with her own affairs, and she was glad enough to be alone 
for half an hour. After that she had to go up again and knock at her 
father’s door to remind him that there was but little time for breakfast 
before the bell began to ring for matins; but she had taken her own 
breakfast and begun her work before the Captain and Law came down- 
stairs. When she had poured out their tea for them she sat down in 
the window-seat with her sewing. She did not take any share in their 
- talk, neither did she watch, as she often did, the stir of morning life in 
the Dean’s Walk—the tradesmen’s carts going about, the perambulators 
from the town pushing upward, with fresh nursemaids behind, to the 
shady walk on the Slopes, now and then a tall red soldier showing against 
the grey wall of the Abbey opposite, the old Chevaliers beginning to 
turn out, taking their little morning promenade before the bells began. 
The stir was usually pleasant to Lottie, but she took no notice of it 
to-day. She was going to matins herself this morning—not perhaps 
altogether for devotion, but with the idea, after the service, of lying in 
wait at the north gate for the exit of the Signor. 

How it was that the subject came under discussion Lottie did not 
know. She woke to it only when it came across herself and touched 
upon her own thoughts. It was Law who was saying something (it 
was fit for him to say so !), grumbling about the inequality of education, 
and that girls had just as good a right to work as boys. 

“T should like to know,” he said, “ why I should have to get hold of 
a lot of books, and trot over to old Ashford, and work like a slave till 
one o'clock, while she sits as cool and as fresh as can be, and never stirs.” 
He was not addressing anybody in particular, but grumbling to the 
whole world at large, which was Law’s way. Generally, his father took 
no notice of him, but.some prick of sensation in the air no doubt moved 
him to-day. 

“Speak of things you know something about,” said the Captain; 
“that’s the best advice I can give you, Law. And let Lottie alone. 
Who wants her to work? The fresher she looks and the better she 
looks, the more likely she is to get a husband ; and that’s a girl’s first 
duty. Is that the bell?” said Captain Despard, rising, drawing himself 
up, and pulling his collar and wrist-bands into due display. “ Let me 
hear nothing about work, No daughter of mine shall ever disgrace 
herself and me in that way. Get yourself a husband, my child; that’s 
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the only work I'll ever permit, that’s all a lady can do. A good husband, 
Lottie. If I heard of some one coming forward, I’d be happier, I don’t 
deny. Bring him to the scratch, my dear ; or if you're in difficulty refer 
him to me.” 

He was gone before Lottie could utter a word of the many that 
rushed to her lips. She turned upon Law instead, who sat and chuckled 
behind his roll. “ If it had not been for you, he would not have insulted 
me so!” she cried. 

* Oh, insulted you !—you need not be so grand. They say you may 
have Purcell if you like,” said Law, “or even the Signor; but it’s the 
other fellow, Ridsdale, you know, your old flame, the governor is 
thinking of. If you could catch him now! though I don’t believe a 
fellow like that could mean anything. But even Purcell is better than 
nothing. If you would take my advice ” 

Lottie did not stay to hear any more. ‘He laughed as she rushed out 
of the room, putting up her hands to her ears. But Law was surprised 
that she did not strike a blow for herself before she left him. Her self- 
restraint had a curious effect upon the lad. “Is anything up?” he said 
to himself. Generally it was no difficult matter to goad Lottie to fury 
with allusions like this. He sat quite still and listened while she ran 
upstairs into her own room, which was overhead. Then Law philo- 
sophically addressed himself to what was left of the breakfast. He had 





an excellent appetite, and the bell ringing outside which called so many 


people but not him, and the sight of the old Chevaliers streaming across 
the road, and the morning congregation hurrying along to the door in the 
cloisters, pleased him as he finished his meal, without even his sister’s eye 
upon him to remark the ravages he made in the butter. But when he 
heard Lottie’s step coming downstairs again Law stopped, not without a 
sense of guilt, and listened intently. She did not come in, which was a 
relief, but his surprise was great when he heard her walk past the open 
door of the little dining-room, and next moment saw her flit past the 
window on the way to the Abbey. He got up, though he had not finished, 
and stared after her till she, too, disappeared in the cloister. ‘ Something 
must be up,” he repeated to himself. 
Lottie’s silence, however, was not patience, neither was it any want 
of susceptibility to what had been said. Even this, probably, she would 
have felt more had her mind not been preoccupied by her great reso- 
lution. But when she found herself in the Abbey abstracted from all 
external circumstances, the great voice of the organ filling the beautiful 
place, the people silently filling up the seats, the choir in their white 
robes filing in, it seemed very strange to Lottie that the service could go 
on as it did, undisturbed by the beats of her heart and the commotion of 
her thoughts. Enough trouble and tumult to drown even the music 
were in that one corner where she leant her shoulder against the old dark 
oak, finding some comfort in the physical support. And she did not, it 
must be allowed, pay very much attention to the service; her voice 
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joined in the responses fitfully, but her heart wandered far away. No, 
not far away. Mr. Ashford’s counsel, and her father’s, kept coming and 
going through her mind. ‘Truth to tell, Captain Despard’s decision 
against the possibility of work gave work an instant value in his 
daughter’s eyes. We do not defend Lottie for her undutifulness ; but as 
most of the things she had cared for in her life had been opposed by her 
father, and all the things against which she set her face in fierceness of 
youthful virtue were supported by him, it could scarcely be expected 
that his verdict would be very effectual with her. It gave her a little 
spirit and encouragement in her newly-formed resolution, and it helped 
her a little to overcome the prejudice in her mind when she felt that her 
father was in favour of that prejudice. He did not want her to work, 
to bring the discredit of a daughter who earned her own living upon him ; 
he wanted to sell her to any one who would offer for her, to make her 
“ catch” some man, to put forth wiles to attract him, and bring him into 
her net. Lottie, who believed in love, and who believed in womanhood, 
with such a faith as perhaps girls only possess: what silent rage and 
horror filled her at this thought! She believed in womanhood, not so 
much in herself. For the sake of that abstraction, not for her own, she 
wanted to be wooed reverently, respected above all. A man, to bea 
perfect man, ought to look upon every woman as a princess of romance : 
not for her individual sake so much as for his sake, that he might fall 
short of no nobleness and perfection. This was Lottie’s theory through- 
out. She would have Law reverence his sister, and tenderly care for 
her, because that would prove Law to be of the noblest kind of men. 
She wanted to be worshipped in order to prove triumphantly to herself 
that the man who did so was a heroic lover. This was how Rollo had 
caught her imagination, her deceived imagination, which put into Rollo’s 
looks and words so much that was not really there. This simple yet 
superlative thread of romance ran through all her thoughts. She leaned 
back upon the carved oak of the stall, preoccupied, while the choristers 
chanted, thinking more of all this than of the service. And then, with 
a sudden pang, there came across her mind the thought of the descent 
that would be necessary from that white pedestal of her maidenhood, 
the sheltered and protected position of the girl at home, which alone 
seemed to be fit and right. She would have to descend from that, and 
gather up her spotless robes about her, and come out to encounter the 
storms of the world. All that had elevated her in her own conceit was 
going from her—and what, oh what could He, or anyone, find afterwards 
in her? He would turn away most likely with a sigh or groan from a girl 
who could thus throw away her veil and her crown, and stand up and 
confront the world. Lottie seemed to see her downfall with the eyes of 
her visionary lover, and the anguish that brought with it crushed her 
very heart. ta 

Did it ever occur to her that an alternative had been offered for her 
acceptance? Once, for a moment, she saw Purcell’s melancholy face look 
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down upon her from the organ-loft, and gave him a kind, half-sad, half- 
amused momentary thought. Poor fellow! she could have cried for the 
pain she must have given him, and yet she could have laughed, though 
she was ashamed of the impulse. Poor boy! it must have been only a 
delusion ; he would forget it ; he would find somebody of his own class, 
she said to herself, uneasy to think she had troubled him, yet with 
the only half smile that circumstances had afforded her for days past. 
Captain Despard, had he known, would have thought Purcell’s suit well 
worthy of consideration in the absence of a better; and the Signor, whom 
Lottie had made up her mind to address, darted fiery glances at her from 
the organ-loft, taking up his pupil’s cause with heat and resentment ; 
but she herself sailed serenely over the Purcell incident altogether, looking 
down upon it from supreme heights of superiority. It did not occur to 
her as a thing to be seriously thought of, much less in her confusion and 
anguish, as a reasonable way of escape. And thus the morning went on, 
the chanting and the reading, and all those outcries to God and appeals 
to His mercy which His creatures utter daily with so much calm. Did 
anybody mean it when they all burst forth, “‘ God have mercy upon us, 
Christ have mercy upon us?” ‘This cry woke Lottie, and her dreaming 
soul came back, and she held up her clasped hands in a momentary 
passion of entreaty. The sudden wildness of the cry in the midst of all 
that stately solemnity of praying caught her visionary soul. It was as 


- if all the rest had missed His ear, all the music and the poetry, King 


David harping on his harp, and Handel with his blind face raised to 
heaven; and nothing was left but to snatch at the garments of the 
Master as He went away, not hearing, not looking, or appearing not to 
look and hear. This poor young soul in the midst of her self-questionings 
and struggles woke up to the passionate reality of that cry. “God have 
mercy upon us, Christ have mercy upon ‘us!” and then it went away 
from her again in thunders of glorious music, in solemnity of well-known 
words, and she lost herself once more in her own thoughts. 

Lottie withdrew timidly into the aisle when the service was over. 
She knew the Signor would pass that way, and it seemed to her that it 
would be easier to speak to him there than to go to his house, which was 
the only other alternative. But the Signor, when he came out, was 
encircled by a group of his pupils, and darted a vengeful, discouraging 
glance at her as he passed. He would not pause nor take any notice of 
the step she made towards him, the wistful look in her face. If he had 
seen it, it would have given him a certain pleasure to disappoint Lottie, 
for the Signor had a womanish element in him, and was hot and merciless 
in his partisanship. He cast a glance at her that might have slain her, 
that was as far from encouraging her as anything could be, and passed 
quickly by, taking no other notice. Thus her mission was fruitless; and 
it was the same in the afternoon when she went out by the north door, 
and made believe to be passing when the musician came out. To do 
him justice, he had no notion that she wanted him, but wondered a little 
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to find her a second time in his way. He was obliged, as it was outside 
the Abbey, to take off his hat to her; but. he did soin the most grudging 
hasty way, and went on talking with his pupils, pretending to be doubly 
engaged and deeply interested in what the lads were saying. There was 
no chance then, short of going to his house, of carrying out her resolution 
for this day. 

But in the evening, when all was still, Lottie, who had been sitting 
at home working and thinking till her heart was sick and her brain 
throbbing, put on her hat and went out in the dusk to get the air at the 
door. It was a lovely quiet night, the moon rising over the grey pin- 
nacles of the Abbey, marking out its great shadow upon the Dean’s 
Walk, and the mignonette smelling sweet in all the little gardens. A 
few of the old Chevaliers were still about, breathing the sweetness of the 
evening like Lottie herself. Captain Temple, who was among them, 
came up to her with his old-fashioned fatherly gallantry as soon as he 
saw her. “ Will you take a turn, my dear?” he said. He had no child, 
and she had never had, so to speak, any father, at least in this way. 
They went up and down the terrace pavement, and then they crossed 
the road to the Abbey, from which, though it was so late, the tones of 
the great organ were beginning to steal out upon the night. “Is this 
a ghost that is playing, or what can the Signor be thinking of?” Captain 
Temple said. Old Wykeham, that gruff old guardian of the sacred place, 
was standing with his keys in his handsat the south door. He had not his 
usual rusty gown, nor his velvet cap, being then in an unofficial capacity ; 
but Wykeham would not have been Wykeham without his keys. And 
though he was gruff he knew to whom respect was due. “ Yessir, there’s 
something going on inside. One o’ the Signor’s fancies. He have got some 
friends inside, a playing his voluntaries to them. And if you like, Cap- 
tain, I will let you in in a moment, sir.” “Shall we go, my dear?” the 
old Captain said. And next moment they were in the great gloom of 
the Abbey, which was so different in its solemnity from the soft summer 
dark outside. There was a gleam of brilliant_light in the organ-loft 
where the Signor was playing, which threw transverse rays out on either 
side into the darkness, showing vaguely the carved work of the canopies 
over the stalls, and the faded banners that hung over them. Down in 
the deep gloom of the choir below a few figures were dimly perceptible. 
Lottie and her kind old companion did not join these privileged listeners, 
They kept outside in the nave, where the moon, which had just climbed 
the height of the great windows, had suddenly burst in, throwing huge 
dimly coloured pictures of the painted glass upon the floor. Lottie, who 
was not so sensible as she might have been, preferred this partial light, 
notwithstanding the mystic charm of the darkness, which was somewhat 
awful to look in upon through the open door of the choir. She put her 
hand, a little tremulous, on the old Captain’s arm, and stood and listened 
feeling all her troubles calmed. What was it that thus calmed her 
perturbed soul? She thought it was the awe of the place, the spell of 
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the darkness and the moonlight, the music that made it all wonderful. 
The Signor was playing a strange piece of old music when the two came 
in. It was an old litany, and Lottie thought as she listened that she 
could hear an unseen choir in the far distance, high among the grey 
pinnacles, on the edge of the clouds, intoning in intricate delicate circles 
of harmony the responses. Was it the old monks? Was it the angels? 
Who could tell? “ Lottie, my love, that is the vow humana stop,” said 
the kind old Captain, who knew something about it ; and as he, too, was 
no wiser than other people, he began to whisper an explanation to her 
of how it was. But Lottie cared nothing about stops. She could hear 


. the solemn singers of the past quiring far off at some unseen altar, the 


softened distant sweetness of the reply. Her heart rose up into the 
great floating circling atmosphere of song. She seemed to get breath 
again, to get rest to her soul: a strange impulse came over her. She 
who was so shy, so uncertain of her power, so bitterly unwilling to adopt 
the trade that was being forced upon her: it was all that she could do 
to keep herself from singing, joining to those mystical spiritual voices her 
own that was full of life and youth. Her breast swelled, her lips came 
apart, her voice all but escaped from her, soaring into that celestial 
distance. All at once the strain stopped, and she with it, coming down 
to the Abbey nave again, where she stood in the midst of the dim 
reflected rubies and amethysts and silvery whites of a great painted 
window, giddy and leaning upon the old Chevalier. 

“It was the vox humana. It is too theatrical for my taste, my 
dear. It was invented by——” 

“Oh, hush, hush,” cried Lottie, under her breath ; “ he is beginning 
again.” 

This time it was the Pastoral Symphony the Signor played—music 
that was never intended for the chill of winter, but for the gleaming 
stars, the soft falling dews, the ineffable paleness and tenderness of 
spring. It came upon Lottie like those same dews from heaven. She 
grasped the old man’s arm, but she could not keep nerself from the 
response which no longer seemed to come back from any unseen and 
mystic shrine. Why should the old monks come back to sing, or the 
angels have the trouble, who have so much clse to do, when Lottie was 
there? When the Pastoral Symphony was over, the Signor went on and 
she with him. ~ Surely there must have been some secret understanding 
that no one knew of—not themselves. He played on unconscious, and 
she lifted up her head to the moonlight and her voice to heaven, and 
sang— 

. There were shepherds watching their flocks by night. 

Lottie let go her hold of the Captain’s arm. She wanted no support 
now. She wanted nothing but to go on, to tell all that divine story 
from end to end. It got possession of her. She did not remember even 
the changes of the voices ; the end of one strain and another was nothing 
to her. She sang through the whole of the songs that. follow each 
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other without a pause or a falter. And like her, without questioning, 
without hesitation, the Signor played on. It was not till she had pro- 
claimed into the gloom that “ His yoke is easy and His burden light,” 
that she came to herself. The last chords thrilled and vibrated through 
the great arches and died away in lingering echoes in the vast gloom of 
the roof. And then there was a pause. 

Lottie came to herself. She was not overwhelmed and exhausted by 
the effort as she had been at the Deanery. She felt herself come down, 
as out of heaven, and slowly became aware of Captain Temple looking at 
her with a disturbed countenance, and old Wykeham in all the agitation 
of alarm. “If I’d have known, I'd never have let you in. It’s as much 
as my place is worth,” the old man was saying; and Captain Temple, © 
very kind and fatherly, but troubled too, and by no means happy, gave ~ 
her his arm hurriedly. “I think we had better go, my dear,” he said; — 
“ T think we had better go.” 

Some one stopped them at the door. Some one who took her hand 7 
in his with a warmth which enthusiasm permitted. 

“I knew it must be you, if it were not one of the angels,” he said ; 
“one or the other. I have just come ; and what a welcome I have had 
—too good for a king!” 4 

“‘T did not know you were here, Mr. Ridsdale,” said Lottie, faintly, | 
holding fast by Captain Temple’s arm. q 

“But I knew you were here; it was in the air,” he said, half © 
whispering. ‘“Good-night; but good-night lasts only till to-morrow, * 
thank heaven.” : 

















